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PRIZE CHEVIOTS IN A MAINE PASTURE 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE talk about restoring or reviving the 
sheep industry in New England finds at 
least one farmer in a position to say, ‘‘I 


told you so.’’ He is Mr. W. B. Kendall of | 


Bowdoinham, Maine, who has the largest flock 


of sheep in the New England States. While | 


Maine farmers in general have allowed their 
flocks to decrease almost to the vanishing point, 
Mr. Kendall has for years been telling them 
that they were making a mistake. He has in- 
sisted that sheep raising could be made profit- 


able even under the adverse conditions of the | 
long New England winter, which makes it | 
necessary to keep the flocks under cover and | 


to feed them hay and grain; and he has backed 
his preaching with practice, for his own flock | 
numbers 2250 sheep. 

That is not only the largest in this part of 
the country, but it is famed for its quality as | 
well as for its size. In the past three years Mr. 
Kendall has won more than two thousand | 
prizes, firsts, seconds and thirds, at agricul- 
tural fairs in New England and the Middle 
States. The picture at the top of this page 
shows a few of his three hundred prize Chev- 
iots. 

The Cheviot is the favorite of the Scottish 
sheep breeders. Most of Mr. Kendall’s regis- 
tered flock, however, is made up of the famous 
English breeds, Shropshires, Hampshires, 
Horned Dorsets, Suffolks, Southdowns, Leices- 
ters, Cotswolds and Lincolns. He has one 
sheep in his flock that yielded twenty - six 
pounds of wool last spring, and with wool 
soaring close to the dollar mark the value of a 
sheep like that is easily seen. A sheep from 
which ten or twelve pounds is sheared is giving 
a highly satisfactory return. 

Mr. Kendall is doubtful about the expediency 
of bringing sheep from the Far West to our 
New England pastures. He fears that sheep 
which have been accustomed to run at large 
through the whole year would find the long 
months of winter and early spring hard to meet 
successfully. He would rather import sheep 
from a climate more like that of New England, 
or build up our depleted flocks from the stock 
now on hand here. In the present high prices 
of mutton and wool he finds reasons to believe 
that New England farmers will increase their 
flocks of sheep to the numbers of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Kendall is 
not alarmed by the dog menace, on which many 
farmers dwell as their chief argument against 
keeping sheep. His own flocks have been very 


little troubled, only a single sheep having been | 


killed by dogs during the present year. 
so] 


HEN the Universalists of the United 
States held their recent general confer- 
ence in the city of Worcester, many of 
the delegates made a pilgrimage to the town of 
Oxford, a few miles south of Worcester, to visit 
the oldest Universalist church building in the 


country. It may be that there is somewhere an | 


older one than that at Oxford, but no one knows 


of any, and the delegates, who represented | 


every state in the United States, accepted the 
Oxford church as entitled to the honor. Uni- 


versalism, however, did not originate in Oxford | 


or even in that part of Massachusetts. The first 
Universalist church was organized in Glouces- 

Massachusetts, under the leadership of 
John Murray, in 1774. The spirit of that era 
seemed favorable to those seeking to break 


away from the old theology, and both the 
Universalist and the Unitarian movement were | 
the result of the militant preaching of liberal | 


leaders during that generation. 
Ss 

ON TPELIER, Vermont, seems justified 
M in claiming the name of ‘ City of 

Gardens’’ as the result of its splendid 
response to the appeal for home gardens that 
was made last spring. It is doubtful if any 
city entered upon the gardening campaign | 
with more enthusiasm or with better organized | 
efforts. The Committee of Public Safety, with | 


its subcommittees, the ‘school authorities, the | 


Boy Scouts and the Campfire Girls, the 


churches, women’s clubs, and various other 
| patriotic and fraternal organizations coéperated 
|in a way that produced abundant crops, both 
for home use and for sale at the public market. 
Under the leadership of the superintendent of 
schools, 618 pupils registered as workers either 
in their own gardens or on neighboring farms. 
In all, the pupils cultivated or largely helped 
to cultivate $1 acres of gardens. The Lang- 
don Meadow, near the city, was converted 
into a community garden, and 84 plots were 
laid out there and cared for by that number of 
families. Many acres of city land also were 
plotted and prepared by the food committee 
| and worked by persons who live near them. 
There were scores of well-tilled gardens on the 
hills behind the state house and in Hubbard 
| Park. Hundreds of families that never had 
raised anything before made gardens this year, 
| either near their homes or on some of the public 
| tracts, and the whole city has benefited. 


S 

T is hardly necessary to introduce any sta- 

tistical evidence to show that the cost of 

the necessaries of life has greatly increased 
in recent years, but just as an illustration of 
that increase the following table is worth look- 
ing over. A grocer in a certain New -England 
city recently discovered an order for groceries 
given in 1897 for which the customer paid 
$2.91. At the prices that the grocer was get- 
ting on the day when he found the old order the 
goods would have cost the customer $8.42, an 
increase of more than three hundred per cent. 
Here is the list: 








: 1897 1917 

2 quarts turnips $.05 $ .20 
1 pound bacon . 16 40 
2 quarts onions 07 36 
2444-pound sack flour . 57 2.10 
2 pounds oatmeal . 07 14 
1 pound best butter . -23 49 
4-pound chicken 50 1.28 
1 pound soda crackers . .08 -18 
1 dozeneggs. ... 23 42 
4 pounds sugar. . 22 38 
1 quart milk . 06 12 
1 pound lard . 09 .28 
1 peck potatoes .20 1.00 
1 pound cheese 13 32 
1 broom 25 75 
Totals . $2.91 $8.42 


of special interest to New England. One 
| is called the Liberty quadrangle, and includes 
the Maine towns of Liberty, Palermo, Mont- 
| ville. Washington, Appleton, and Somerville 





St. Albans quadrangle, and includes the towns 
of St. Albans, Swanton and Highgate on the 
shore of Lake Champlain, in Vermont. 


and other public places. The scale is about one 


elevation. The maps sell for ten cents each, or 
| six cents in lots of fifty or more. Those who 
apply for them should send the exact amount 
in cash or money order, not in stamps, to the 


ton, D. C. 
e 9 


VOLUNTARY CHURCHGOERS 


T was the commander of an English gunboat 
who boasted to Mrs. De Burgh Daly that 
his men were most regular in attendance at 

church, although they were quite free in the 
| matter and need not go unless they wished. 

**O Capt. W—!’’ cried Mrs. Daly, who tells 
the story in An Irishwoman in China. ‘‘How 
can you say that, when you turn round in your | 
seat and glare at every man who enters to see | 
| that all are present?’’ 

‘‘Of course I do,’’ he replied, ‘‘and they | 
know well that if they did not attend I should | 
| give them a fine long service on board; but | 
there is absolutely no compulsion !’’ 

And not being Irish, he could not understand | 
why Mrs. Daly laughed. 


HE United States Geological Survey has | ~ 
just published two more topographic maps | | 


and parts of adjacent towns. The other is the | 


The |= 
maps should be in every house in the regions | — 
that they cover, and in all the schools, libraries | — 


mile to the inch, and the maps show with abso- | 


lute accuracy every road, stream, hill, house |“ 
| and forest area, and there are figures for every | 


Director of the Geological Survey, Washing- | 
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Knows She Cannot Bake As Good y 
Bread With Any Other Flour ¢ { 


Daniel Webster Flour will give the 
best results because from the se- 

lected and blended wheat through 
every process to the loaf of bread 

it is “Better Than the Best” in 
every essential. It costs a few 

cents more but is worth dol- 
lars more in Bread Economy 

and Nutrition. 

Now is the time to count your 
bread cost — order a bag of 


Daniel Webster to-day and 
be sure you get this brand. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If Daniel Webster Flour does not - 
make the best bread you have ever 
baked—after using one bag or bar- 
rel—return empty bag or barrel to the 
dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota 


Mother is the || SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 
Home Doctor re Eggs 


pe a oe ow Year 
tle oo work—cut fingers, bruises, burns P er H en 


and various preventive measures against 
HOW TO GET THEM 


ae eighth edition of the book, 































children's ills. She must be prepared to 
take just the right remedial measure promptly 
and for that reason should always have 
Absorbine, Jr. at hand. 


AbsorbineJ!| 


“200 Eggs a Year Per 
Hen”’ is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part re- 
written; 96 pages. tale among other sel te the 
method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox of Wolfbor 
won the prize of $100 in gold offered by the sme tay ot 
a well-known condition powder for best egg record during 
the winter months. Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee 
it to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay 
more eggs than any other method under the sun. The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, 
which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; 
and for five days in succession from the same flock 64 eggs a 
day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘‘By 
following the methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 
eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January.” From 14 
pullets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the author 
got 2 999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg production 
and profits in poultry. ‘Tells all there is to know, and tells it 
in a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50 cents; or with a year’s rt tion to 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCA’ for 75 
cents; two years’ subscription a book f $1.00, 
or given free as a premium for two yearly subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. Established 1892. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 126 pages, 50 cents 
per year, 3 months trial, 10 cents. Sample free. CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
359 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘Top of the 
morning 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
Teace meen 


is quite a ig first-aid cabinet in itself. It 
cleanses and heals cuts, bruises, sores and wounds. 
It kills germs and is a depen dable spray or gargle for 
sore throat. It reduces swellings and inflammation 
promptly and gives quick relief from aches and pains. 
r Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, clean, 
efficient household necessity for the 
busy mother—only a few drops are 
required at an application. 

Many competent chemical labora- 
tories have made exhaustive tests of 
Absorbine, Jr., and have approved it. 
Detailed reports mailed on request. 
Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 

at druggists or postpaid 

A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
359 a St., Springfield, Mass. 
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by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 
fish and game. 
| If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s ms | 
soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 


| ASK GROCERS FOR 
| 


SA SAVE MEAT ™ 


Anyone 
may well 
greet the 
morning with 
a cup of 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


It gives vigor and stamina for the 

whole day. Follow directions—boil 

5 minutes, not longer. Any grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, Moss. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


BEFORE HE COULD STEP TO MEET HER WITH HIS SPEAR SHE HAD REACHED THE RUNWAY, 


AND HE HAD LOST THE ADVANTAGE 


A RESENTFUL 


a 4 EEHarriman 
dozen friends Chuck Martin was per- 


WH 
haps the most daring and probably the | for the open side of the mill at the skidway. | Whipping out his jackknife, he whittled the 
best able to take care of himself in an} But as he jumped, something furry shot by | thin edge of the strip toa sharp point. 
emergency. Certainly he was the best | ‘him and startled him so that he stumbled | Evidently the first nut that Chuck had 
swimmer and diver in our group, and ‘and fell. He rolled rapidly over, and when | thrown had hurt the lynx severely. The beast, 
he was always cool in the face of dan- | he came to his feet he saw that the lynx, | which had just drawn herself up on the beam, 
ger—and a good thing for him that he | crouching for a second leap, was between him | for some time kept rubbing her left eye with 
was, too. | and the open way. a paw and snarling. Finally, she crouched on 
One day in the last week of May; The old saw frame was the first thing that | the beam, and glared at the boy with eyes full 
Chuck went fishing, and decided to try | caught the boy’s eye and he rushed for it. | of hatred. 
his luck at the old mill pond, which | Without stopping to consider, he swarmed up| With his feet braced firmly on the plank 
lay about two hundred yards from the | the frame, from it to a brace and from the | runway, Chuck stood ready for the fray. His 
bridge that spanned Cedar Creek. The | brace to a beam. There he stopped to see what | spear was not long enough to permit him to get 
mill had been idle for more than a | the enemy had done. a good jab at the cat from the runway and he 
year and the skidway was free from; On the brace not six feet below was the/| was afraid to step out on the beam, for an 
logs. The owner had taken the ma-| lynx, glaring up at him. Chuck looked wildly | eight-inch timber affords poor footing in a fight. 
chinery out and had left the old mill | round for some kind of weapon, and saw on | | So he tried strategy and, still facing the lynx, 
to the birds and the bats. No one! the beam three heavy iron nuts, left behind | retreated a few steps on the planks. He wanted 
visited it, except occasionally a boy | when the mill owner had taken the saw from | to draw her on just far enough so that he could 
who wanted to play among its dusty | its frame. He picked them up, and then fight from the fairly sure footing of the run- 
timbers or to fish in the deep waters of | waited to see what the next move of the lynx | way, whereas she would have to manceuvre 
the pond. 


would be. | on the narrow beam. 
When Chuck reached the pond, he} With a snarl the creature started up the| But when he had gone halfway to the next 
strolled into the building to look round. | brace, and Chuck, putting his left hand on a| beam the lynx ran swiftly forward, and before 
Noticing that birds had built nests on | purlin- post to steady himself, took aim and | he could step to meet her with his spear she 
some of the braces, he climbed up the | threw a nut with all the force of his arm. It| had reached the runway, and he had lost the 
old saw frame and peered into one of | struck the lynx square in the head, and the | advantage. 
the nests. As he started to come down | Shock threw her off balance. Spitting and yowl-| Uncertain what to do next, Chuck stood and 
he thought that he saw something move | ing, she swung over, until she hung under the | faced the cat, which snarled and spat savagely. 
behind “a pile of planks that stood in| brace by only one paw; but she caught a new | As the situation now stood it was stalemate: 
the northeast corner of the mill. | grip with her claws and came up to the ‘beam | the lynx was afraid to attack on the runway, 
Sliding down the frame, he walked | like lightning. and Chuck was even more afraid than the 
over to the pile of planks. The space; Her rage had doubled now, and she started | lynx. 
between it and the wall was in deep | crawling up the brace again. Chuck threw! A stir and faint mew from the corner relieved 
shadow and for a moment Chuck could | the other two nuts without effect; one missed | the strain. At the second call the lynx, still 
see nothing. Then there came a hiss|the lynx and the other glanced from her| snarling at the boy, moved back to the beam, 
and snarl almost directly in his face, | shoulder. trotted across it and slid backward down the 
and he found himself staring into the| Casting a quick look round for some other | brace. : 
green eyes of a full-grown Canada | means of defense, the boy caught sight ofastrip| Chuck thought that he saw a chance to 
lynx. The creature’s tufted ears lay | of edging on the plank runway that stretched | escape and, moving over to the south gable, 
back tight to her skull, and her open | from beam to beam the whole length of the | began to climb down on the braces that were 
mouth showed teeth as sharp as nee-| building. | nailed against the end of the building. When 
dles. Running hastily forward, Chuck picked up; he was halfway to the floor he looked down to 
A slight movement at the side of the | the edging. It was of oak, two inches wide, an | see where he would land. There was the lynx 
old cat told Chuck that there were | inch thick at one end and an inch and a_ waiting for him! 
kittens. | half at the other and about ten feet long. It} He made a good deal better time in going 
Then he saw the lynx’s hind legs | had been drying out and seasoning until it| back than he had in coming down. The lynx | 
working into position for a jump. | was hard and tough—a very effective weapon | went back to her kittens, but she looked out 
Leaping to the left, Chuck started|in the hands of a strong, determined boy. | at him every few seconds, and whenever he | 


LL of us boys who 
lived in the Min- 
nesota hard-wood 


region forty years ago 
were taught by our 
fathers to be self-reliant. The life in 








CAT 





| 


tried to climb down she 
was waiting for him. Then 
he went to the north end 
of the building and tried 
to hail a wagon that was 
crossing the bridge; but the driver, 
thinking that boys were playing in the 
mill, did not stop. 

Walking back on the runway to the 
south gable Chuck looked through a 
crack. Twenty feet below he could see 
the covered top of the flume that con- 
veyed the water to the mill wheel; 
beyond stretched the pond. Eight feet 
from where Chuck stood was'a branch 
of the huge oak tree that leaned above 
the flume timbers and that overhung 
the water on the farther side. It gave 
Chuck an idea, and, attacking the 
gable with the butt of his improvised 
spear, he tried to hammer and pry off 
the boards. 

After he had worked some time, the 
boards gave way and Chuck stood in 
the opening and looked about him. 

From his position he could not dive 
into the mill pond without great danger 
of hitting the flume timbers. But if he 
could reach the big limb of the oak 
that crossed in front of him, he could 
either slide down the tree or dive from 
it into the deep water beyond the 
flume. How to reach it was the ques- 
tion. 

Looking back inside the mill he saw 
the lynx glaring up at him from the 
floor. She greeted him with her usual 
snarling and spitting. 

Turning, Chuck reached out with 
his ten-foot oak edging and rested its 
end on the big limb of the tree. When 
he dropped the inner end on the tim- 
ber at his feet he found that the stick 
spanned the distance with about one 
foot to spare. After studying the sit- 
uation, he decided that if the stick 
was strong enough and if the outer 
end did ‘not slip he could go out hand 
over hand to the tree. 

Lifting the stick, he stepped back 
inside the mill. There he placed one 
end of the stick on a brace and the 
other on a beam; then, holding by 
the light braces to balance himself, 
he stepped on the centre of the pole. 
It bent clear to the beam without a 
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sound of cracking. Chuck smiled with sat- 
isfaction. He placed one end of the stick 
on the branch of the tree and the other on 
the edge of the opening, and was pleased 
to see that the branch made a downward 
curve at the nearest point ; that would keep 
the outer end of the stick from slipping 
sidewise. 

After he had got his pole into place 
Chuck, wasting no time, let himself down 
until he hung by his fingers to the open- 
ing. Then, grasping the stick with one 
hand, he put his weight on it with care. 
The pole did not slip, and he swung the 
other hand alongside the first. So, working 
slowly and cautiously, knowing that the 
pole would be much more likely to break 
under a sudden pull than it would be under 
a slow, steady increase of pressure, he 
went hand over hand across the space. 

When he was just beyond the centre he 
heard a little snap as a fibre parted, and 
for a moment he hung motionless, with 
his heart pounding heavily and his nerves 
tense at the thought that in another in- 
stant his body might strike the timbers 
below. ‘ 

After a moment he began again to make 
his way slowly across on the slender pole, 
which sagged with his weight until the 
farther end tilted up and pushed against 
the limb, and so caused it to sway a little 
outward. He gasped when he saw that 
now, with the sagging of the pole and the 
swaying of the limb, less than four inches 
of the stick rested on the branch. 

Well for him were the long days of 
hard work and harder play that had given 
him sturdy muscles and an iron grip! As 
he neared the end, the sloping stick pushed 
the limb outward; he made a quick grab 
for the oak branch and barely reached 
it. His clutching fingers held. He swung 
himself up on the limb and lay there on 
his stomach, with his legs wound round 
the branch. 

After a rest of a few minutes Chuck started 
to slide down the tree and to make his 
way to the lowest branch. He was about to 
begin the last stage of his journey to free- 
dom, a slide of fifteen feet, when he caught 
sight of something stirring at the corner of 
the mill. ‘Turning to look, he saw the lynx 
peering round the corner at him. She had 
come out of the skidway opening and was 
not more than twenty feet from the foot of 
the tree. As he caught her eye she snarled 
and ran to the foot of the tree and began to 
climb. 

Chuck made his way upward in frantic haste 
until he reached the big limb on which his 
pole rested. He started to scramble out after 
his improvised spear; but his haste defeated 
his purpose, for he shook the limb so hard that 
he dislodged the pole and it fell clattering 
down on the flume timbers. 

A glance below showed him that the lynx 
was now very close. Chuck scrambled and 
swung his way across to another large limb 
that ran out beyond the flume and over the 
water and, clinging to a small limb to steady 
himself, rose to his feet just as the lynx reached 
the fork of the two limbs, and sprang outward 
as far as he could in a headlong dive. 

His body cleared the branches, curved over 
and shot down to the water in a clean dive 
that carried him only three feet outside the 
flume timbers. 

As he rose to the surface he looked back at 
the lynx. She lay crouching at the fork, and 
when she saw him she wrinkled her face into 
an ugly snarl of disappointment. Chuck swam 
- along the bank until he was out of the animal’s 
sight and then turned in to the shore, climbed 
out and trotted home. 

His father saw him come through the gate 
and hailed him at once. 

‘‘Where have you been to get so wet?’’ he 
asked sharply. 

Chuck told his story in a very few words: 
‘“There’s an old lynx with kittens in the mill. 
She chased me up above, and I had to climb 
out of the gable to the oak tree and dive off. ’’ 

Mr. Martin wasted no words, either, but got 
his gun and hurried back to the mill. Lynxes 
were a terrible pest in the region; they preyed 
continually on chickens and sheep. Chuck’s 
father did not intend to have this particular 
lynx fatten herself and her kittens on his 
stock. 

As Chuck and Mr. Martin neared the mill 
the boy caught his father’s sleeve and pointed. 
The old lynx, with one of the kittens in her 
mouth, was standing at the edge of the bushes 
that bordered the mill stream. 

Mr. Martin raised his gun, then lowered it 
and dropped it to the hollow of his arm. He 
stood thus until the beast had disappeared in 
the brush, and then he walked into the mill. 
The nest behind the planks was empty. That 
had been the old cat’s last trip to get her kittens 
away to safety. 

‘*T suppose I’m foolish, for we’ll have to 
hunt her down later to protect our stock,’’ 
said Mr. Martin. ‘‘But she looked at me ina 
way that made it seem mean to shoot her 
while she was trying to save her kittens. ’’ 

And indeed before the old lynx finally ended 
her career, she made him wish many times 
that she had lived in some other county. 





DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 


“BOUGHT IN PARIS LAST YEAR! THE LABEL INSIDE IS WORTH AT LEAST 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. WHAT AM I BID?” 


THE END OF A HABIT 
® Cy Winifred Mead #@ 


— 


Lucy? Why, nothing! Only I’ve 


‘* ANY letters for me, Lucy ?’’ SS smile lighted her face. ‘* Matter, 
Constance Mason thrust a Z 


pin into the silver lace of her 
dress and looked over her shoulder as 
her roommate entered the room. 

Lucy Gardiner, in a sweater and cor- 
duroy skirt, hastily sorted over the 
letters in her hand. 

‘*Only one,’’ she answered, throwing 
it across to the bureau. ‘‘You’d better 
hurry if you’re going to get to that tea. ’’ 

Constance looked at the envelope as 
she pinned on her hat. ‘‘Oh, from mother! 
That can wait—no, I’ll just glance through it; 
perhaps it has a check. More likely, though, 
it’s a nice little note of caution. I wrote for 
some more money.’’ She tore open the letter 
and glanced hurriedly through it. 

‘*Hum !’? she said, closing the bureau drawer 
on it. ‘‘O Lucy, lend me your pearls; they’d 
go so beautifully with this dress.’’ 

Lucy produced the pearls, and swung herself 
on the table. ‘‘Do you know, I can’t get that 
money from Gen Walker,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s 
owed me that five for a month now, and I want 
it to pay for the food she helped consume at 
our last:‘eat.’ ’? 

‘*Don’t talk to me about money !’’ Constance 
rejoined. ‘‘Mother writes she cah’t send me 
any more now; she should have said ‘won’t.’ 
Poor mother! I wonder what she’d think if 
she knew I owed any number of bills. Mother 
believes in living within your allowance.’’ 

‘*Here comes Gen now,’’ Lucy whispered, 
as she glanced through the open door and 
caught sight of a girl hurrying down the hall. 
‘*T know she’s after my fur coat. I wish I’d lent 
it to Chalmers when she hinted for it; she’d 
take better care of it than Gen does—besides, 
it’s too small for Gen.’’? Lucy jumped to the 
floor as a tall girl entered the room. 

‘* Hello, girls! Lucy, lend me your coat, 
there’s a dear. The tailor hasn’t sent mine 
back yet, and it’s simply freezing outdoors. 
Besides, Anne’s entertaining some people from 
the city, and I want to look decent.’’ 

Genevieve, a fair-haired, laughing girl, held 
out her hands for the coat. ‘‘O Constance, you 
look great! What a dress !?? 

She was struggling into the coat as she spoke. 

Constance’s pretty face bearhed. ‘‘I wish 
you were coming, Lucy. When you get your 
A-B-C-D title I suppose I'll be sorry I wasn’t 
more studious. Good-by ; take care of yourself.” 

Constance gave the necklace with its diamond 
clasp an extra pull to be sure that it was safe 
and hastened after Genevieve. 

It was almost six and already dark when 
Constance returned. Lucy was slipping into a 
peacock-blue dress that brought out her dark 
beauty. A red spot burned in either of Con- 
stance’s cheeks as she watched her roommate 
put her bureau in order. 

‘*Was the tea splendid? You were gone long 
enough.’? Lucy turned. ‘‘Why, what’s the 
matter, Connie?’’ she asked quickly. 

Constance straightened swiftly, and a vivid 


planned the most wonderful thing—an 
auction, you know. I’ll put up all the 
things I don’t need and get enough 
money to pay all my.bills!’’ 

Lucy hesitated ; then a look of delight 
crossed her face. ‘‘We’re not supposed 
to, but I’ll help you if you won’t sell 
any of your good things. ’’ 

Constance had quickly stripped off 
her gloves, and her fingers reached for 

a pencil. A few moments later she held up a 
large sheet of paper. ‘‘There!’’ she cried. 

‘¢ Auction |’? the notice ran. ‘Good things for 
a little money! The greatest bargains of the 
age! Everybody weleome—with their money! 
Strictly cash !’’ 

Constance took up the paper and pinned it 
on the outside of the door. ‘‘When you go down 
to dinner just spread the quiet word,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I don’t want anything to eat, so I won’t 
go down; after dinner steer all the girls you 
can up here.’’ 

When Constance was alone she turned her 
bureau drawers and closet inside out. The pile 
on the couch grew higher, and still she worked 
feverishly. Almost immediately, it seemed, the 
girls began to arrive. 

‘*Sell the dress you’ve got on, Connie, and 
I’ll bid it up!’’ one of the girls cried. 

Constance was soon in a kimono. Standing 
on a chair, with the door shut tight and the 
girls crowding about her, she raised the rose- 
and-silver dress. 

‘*Absolutely new—graced only one tea—not 
a spot! What am I bid?’’ 

‘¢One dollar !’’ 

**One dollar—a dollar —’’ 

“ec Two td ’ 

The bids came thick and fast. 

‘*Five eighty-nine! Who’!] make it six? This 
dress that cost —’’ Constance bit her lip. ‘‘Six! 
Six, I’m bid!’’ 

The dress went to a stout girl for eight 
thirty-five, and Lucy took in the money. 

Lucy’s face was crimson as she pushed the 
bills into a little box. ‘‘ Don’t auction that off !’’ 
she whispered fiercely, as Constance held up a 
gray broadcloth cloak with white fur. collar 
and cuffs; Constance’s aunt had brought it to 
her the year before. 

‘* Bought in Paris last year!’’ Constance 
cried, unheeding. ‘*The label inside is worth 
at least twenty-five dollars. What am I bid?’’ 

The coat was sold for a little more than nine 
dollars. Then came a long succession of blouses 
and dresses, a pair of new white gloves, half 
a dozen pairs of silk stockings of assorted colors, 
a silk sweater, two boudoir caps, a pair of silver 
slippers and an embroidered mandarin coat, 
with several smaller things; a hat trimmed 
with plumes followed, and a pearl pendant on 
a cobweb chain ended the list. 

‘Simply crazy !’’ exclaimed one girl, clutch- 
[ing at a pair of woolen slippers and a chiffon 





veil, as she paid fifty cents to Lucy. ‘‘She 
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must be either that or absolutely bank- 

rupt. What has the child got left?’’ 

Lucy failed te answer. In Constance’s 
closet there were several plain blouses, a 
suit and one afternoon dress. 

‘*To think I got that lavender Georgette 
crape for only ten dollars! I’d hate to think 
what it must have cost!’’ 

‘*And the mandarin coat for four-fifty— 
it’s a beauty !’”” 

Constance stood with her back against the 
wall and retorted with lively banter. ‘‘When 
you wear that pink dress, Ellen, don’t spill 
anything on it; it has a faculty for spotting. 
I had to have a new front put in it after one 
of the boys upset a plate of salad over me this 
summer. And, Emily, those silver slippers 
pinch frightfully in the heel; I’m afraid 
seventy cents was too much for them. There 
are two buttons off that waist, Annette ; 1’ll 
give them to you if I can find them.’’ 

In a gale of merriment the girls left. As 
the door closed behind them, Lucy turned 
the contents of the box out upon the table. 

‘*Tf I’d known you were intending to do 
this, Constance, I’d never have consented 
to help you, ’’ she said severely. ‘‘I can’t see 
what you were thinking of. Here’s sixty- 
four dollars and twenty-eight cents, and 
some of those things—the coat your uncle 
brought from China and the Paris cloak and 
the pearl pendant—can never be replaced !’’ 

Constance’s hands closed over the door 
knob behind her and her head went back 
against the dark paneling. ‘‘You needn’t 
tell me—don’t you suppose I know!’’ 

Lucy looked up quickly. ‘‘I can’t help it, 
Connie,’’ she answered. ‘‘I can’t see how 
you could do it, when your mother helped 
you plan all those clothes and—and—every- 
thing. ’’ 

Lucy had not known a mother for many 
years, and Constance’s brown-eyed, sweet- 
faced mother was always a bond between 
the two girls. Slowly Lucy put the money 

_ back into the box and slid it across the 
table. ‘‘What are you going to do with it?’”’ 
she asked. ; 

Constance’s eyes were bright as she picked 
it up; then she stumbled across the room and 
sank in a little heap beside the bed. ‘‘Oh, don’t 
say anything !’’ she cried. Suddenly she started 
up and shook herself. ‘‘ But it was fun, Lucy 
Gardiner—the way Gen wanted that sweater 
when it was much too small for her; and she 
didn’t have another cent left and tried: to 
borrow some from Annette.’’ 

She talked on with hysterical gayety. 

Lucy straightened the chairs in silence. She 
picked up the papers scattered on the floor and 
turned to her desk. Constance went to the table 
and touched the money. 

‘*‘Luey,’’ she said in a strained voice. 

‘*Well?’’? Lucy was still severe. 

‘‘I—I — You’re going to make it too hard 
for me if you look like that.’’ 

Lucy raised her eyes questioningly. 

‘*T —’? Constance hesitated, and her hands 
tightened on the edge of the table. ‘‘I lost your 
necklace, ’’ she finished. 

The color slowly receded from Lucy’s face. 
‘*You lost—my necklace,’’ she repeated. 

Constanee nodded. ‘tO Lucy, I’m so sorry! 
I hunted everywhere—I asked all the girls at 
the tea and went over the way I’d taken at 
least a dozen times. That’s the reason I had 
the auction. Don’t you see —’’ 

Lucy stopped her. ‘‘That necklace was my 
mother’s,’’ she said simply. 

Constance trembled. ‘‘I know, Lucy. I —’’ 

A knock at the door interrupted her. A maid 
stood there, with a note in her hand. Lucy 
brought it across to Constance. With trembling 
fingers the girl tore open the envelope as the 
door closed. ‘‘It’s a—a note from Miss Lor- 
ing,’’ she whispered. ‘‘She wants to see me 
in her study right away.’’ 

There was scarcely a word spoken between 
the two girls while Constance dressed. At the 
door Lucy detained her. 

‘*Connie dear, I didn’t mean to be so cruel, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I never could take your money. But 
the necklace was my mother’s. ’’ 

Constance choked. There was nothing to say. 
She had borrowed a priceless thing and had 
lost it; she had done a forbidden thing and 


‘| auctioned off all her own treasures; and now 


she was summoned to the dean’s room. 

Constance tried to calm herself as she went 
down the stone steps and crossed the campus. 
A blur mingled the gray buildings with the 
trees. Certain things vividly stamped them- 
selves on her mind—the crunch of the snow 
and the moonlight on the path. 

Miss Loring was waiting for her. It was the 
first time Constance had ever crossed the beau- 
tiful threshold. With a kindly look in her gray 
eyes the dean motioned Constance to a seat. 

‘“*T have just received word that you have 
done something the girls are asked expressly 
not to do, Miss Mason,’’ she said. 

Constance nodded miserably. 

‘*Will you explain ?’’ : 

If it had not been for the cool, businesslike 
tone of the dean, Constance would have broken 
down. Under the steady eyes she told about 
the borrowed necklace, its loss and her lack of 
means to pay for it. The auction with the dis- 
posal of her own things she barely mentioned. 

“Tt know I shouldn’t have done it, Miss 
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Loring. But I had to do something! You see, I 
had spent all my allowance, and I knew that if 
I didn’t get the money right away Lucy would 
never take it.’’ 

Miss Loring’s eyes turned to the little fire on 
the brick hearth. Her hands did not move from 
the arms of her chair. Her head was slightly 
bent. 

‘*T suppose you would know the necklace if 
you saw it?’’ she asked. 

‘*Know it!’? Constance suddenly sat forward 
in her chair. 

‘*Miss Mason, ’’ the dean’s voice was low and 
even, ‘I found the necklace this afternoon. It 
is very beautiful. The amount you earned this 
evening would scarcely pay for the clasp. And 
the pearls are of rare beauty. I knew the neck- 
lace, because Lucy Gardiner’s mother was a 
dear friend of mine. When I recognized them 
I wondered how they came to be lost, for I 
knew that Lucy was working on a theme this 
afternoon.’’ 

Constance’s fingers clasped and unclasped. 

‘*The value of the pearls and their associa- 
tion in this case is great,’’ the dean continued 
gently. ‘‘But remember that even the slightest 
thing has its associations for some one, Miss 
Mason. I think that is all.’’ 

Constance’s fingers shook as she took the 
necklace. In some way she managed to thank 





the gray-eyed lady. ‘‘Aren’t you going to do 
anything to me?’’ she managed to ask 

**Yes,’’? Miss Loring answered. ‘‘I’m going 
to ask you to do all in your power to make the 
other girls see the truth of what you have 
learned by experience. ’’ 

Constance ran most of the way back. The 
trees nodded black against the lawn; the lights 
twinkled merrily from the windows; and the 
lady in the moon was very fair. 

Lucy was bisily studying as Constance en- 
tered. Quietly she tiptoed across the room and 
clasped the pearls about her roommate’s neck. 

‘* There!’? she exclaimed emphatically. 
‘*That’s the very last thing I ever borrow as 
long as I live. If I haven’t acquired gray hair 
in the last few hours, it’s a miracle! And to- 
morrow I want you to go downtown with me 
while I pay every one of my bills.’’ 

Lucy’s eyes were bright as she unclasped 
the necklace and spread it on the table before 
her. ‘‘I wish you’d try to buy some of those 
things back,’’ she said, when Constance had 
told her everything. ‘‘I know the girls would 
be only too glad.’’ 

Constance shook her head emphatically. 
‘* Never!’’ she cried. ‘‘ It’s going to hurt 
every time I see them, but it’s just like med- 
icine—I know in time it will cure me. Now 
I’ll read that letter of mother’s.’’ 


HENRY — BEECHER 


Y knowledge of the name of 
Beecher dates a long way back 
to my boyhood, when the 

religious papers of England were pub- 
lishing weekly sermons by Talmage and 





and they were soon laughing with the 
reporters. From that moment Beecher 
held them, and never let them go. His 
imperturbable good humor awoke in 
them a sense of fair play; and the 


Beecher. To the mind of an imaginative boy | triumph that Beecher won that night was one 
the sermons of Talmage made a much more /| of the most remarkable ever achieved by any 
powerful appeal than those of Beecher. Some | platform orator. 


of them I recollect still: notably one on the 


Some years later he came to England for 


White Hairs of Jesus, and another on the | what proved to be his.last visit. Many things 


Fading Leaf, with a gor- 
geous series of word pic- 
tures of the fall colors on 
the banks of the Hudson. 
Beside those productions, 
fantastic in theme, vivid in 
phrase, daring in undis- 
ciplined imagination, the 
sermons of Beecher at first 
seemed cold and ponder 
ous. 

Gradually, however, I 
came to recognize in Beech- 
er’s sermons a prophetic 
power that was lacking in 
the more glittering rhetoric 
of Talmage. There were in 
them steadiness and depth 
of vision, lucid exposition 
and a wonderful grip on 


DRAWINGS BY HAYDON JONES 





had happened in the in- 
terval, notably the Tilton 
trial, which had seriously 
clouded his fame. Some of 
the leading preachers in 
England were against him. 
Public opinion was divid- 
ed. His friends were in- 
clined to think his visit 
ill-advised. It was clear 
that again he would have 
to face a hostile England, 
and that the hostility went 
much deeper than political 
prejudice. 

At that time I was a 
minister in London, at the 
beginning of my career. 
For my own part, I re- 
joiced that he was coming. 








vital principles. 

Talmage was like a man 
performing surprising and 
dexterous feats with a hy- 
droplanein shallow waters ; 


Beecher spread his sails and moved tists 


cally out into the open sea. Beecher’s sermons 
were read by multitudes of people in England, 
and there can be no doubt that they greatly 
influenced the English pulpit. Their breadth, 
tolerance, sanity, freedom from artifice, moral 
fervor and steady eloquence were an education 
in homiletics to which thousands of English 
ministers owe the impulse and method of their 
own preaching. 

I was too young to know anything at first 
hand about Beecher’s visit to England in 1863, 
when he made so deep an impression by his 
wonderful advocacy of the Federal cause; but 
when I was a stadent in Manchester in 1870 I 
heard many stories of the great scenes enacted 
in the Manchester Free Trade Hall, where his 
most stirring speeches were delivered. 


WINNING A HOSTILE AUDIENCE 


ANCHESTER was the centre of the 
M cotton industry, and almost wholly 

hostile to the Northern cause. On the 
night that Beecher made his first speech there, 
he faced a vast audience that had determined 
not to hear him. Again and again I heard 
descriptions of how he stood alone and deter- 
mined before those thousands of people who 
were infuriated against him and his cause. 
For a long time nothing that he said was audi- 
ble. Then a phrase here and there penetrated 
the confusion, such as ‘‘Well, I’ve heard the 
howling of prairie wolves, but I guess you 
have them beaten.’’ Presently he was seen to 
stoop to the reporters who sat beneath the 
platform, and say something to them that pro- 
voked their laughter. He was telling them 
stories, and accompanied his words with dra- 
matic gestures. The reporters rocked with 
laughter, and were evidently enjoying them- 
selves immensely. 

It began to dawn upon the hostile ‘audience 
that Beecher was a humorist. Very soon curios- 
ity prevailed, and the crowd was silent. Some 
phrase of Beecher’s caught their attention, 


“I'VE HEARD THE HOWLING OF 
PRAIRIE WOLVES, BUT I 
GUESS YOU HAVE THEM BEATEN” 





In common with all the 
younger ministers I was 
eager to see the man whom 
we all recognized as the 
greatest preacher of the 
day, and his conduct under unprecedented 
trials had only increased our admiration for 
him. Perhaps the very fact that there was 
strong opposition to him served to quicken and 
intensify the loyalty of his friends. 

At last I saw him—a heavily built man, 
ruddy of face, with long white hair, quiet in 
his movements, perfectly self-possesséd, as if 
unaware of his audience; so he stood before 
a vast congregation, with a kind of natural 
majesty and authority. I noticed that he had 
the most wonderful eyes I had ever seen in any 
public speaker. They were unusually large, 


luminous and piercing—the eyes of a man who | 


saw visions and dreamed dreams. His voice 
was low and sweet. He spoke as naturally as 
a man speaks by his own fireside, and his 
manner had the unconscious simplicity of a 
child. There was nothing strained or forced, no 
touch of artifice, no attempt at epigram. 

I forget his theme; it was some passage from 
the Pauline Epistles, I think, which seemed 
the last that would have been chosen by a 
preacher with an eye to popularity. He un- 
folded it with quiet gravity, and for some 
minutes almost uninteresting- 
ly. Then it seemed as if a 
spark of thought kindled in 
his mind. It grew into heat 
and radiance. Great tracks 
of truth were suddenly illu- 
mined. His face changed. It 
was no longer heavy; it had 
become suffused with tender- 
ness and animation. A touch 
of humor set us smiling; and 
before we knew how, he’ had 
drawn our tears. 

And yet, when the sermon 
closed, I think there was a 
general sense of disappoint- 
ment. We had waited in vain © 
for those impassioned passages 
that mark the popular orator. 
He had said nothing bril- 
liant, nothing that could be 














“ KINDLY REPEAT THAT 
QUESTION,” 


remembered and quoted, as we were accus-| said in his quietest manner, ‘‘ I’m 


sure I 


tomed to quote the sayings of his friend, Dr. | don’t know; but wherever he goes, sir, he 
Joseph Parker. It was a kind of perfected | has my best wishes.’’ 


colloquialism. Only as we reflected afterwards | 


did we realize that he had 
flooded our minds with 
light, and that the light 
had streamed over us with 
the calm progression of an 
unnoticed sunrise. 

If I had heard Beecher 
only once, I should have 
thought his fame exagger- 
ated; but fortunately I 
heard him many times. I 
sat beside him on several 
of those occasions, and had 
an opportunity, of infinite 
value to a young preacher, 
to observe his methods. 

He used a few notes, but 
in such a way as to show 
that he was quite inde- 
pendent of them. I came to 








I remember that he told a story one night of 
how he and his brother as 
little boys lay in bed one 
Sunday morning, playing 
some childish game, when 
suddenly they remembered 
with horror that it was 
Sunday. They at once hid 
themselves under the bed- 
clothes, expecting to be 
struck dead. There they 
remained for some minutes, 
trembling and terrified. 

' **Presently, when we found 
we weren’t dead —’’ And 
the story went no further. 
The gesture, the mock 
gravity, the twinkling eye 
of Beecher gave the inim- 
itable climax. 

In the power of using hu- 





see that the most wonder- 
ful thing in his speaking 
was its apparent effortless- 
ness. What he had to say 
came so completely out of himself, that it was 
less a sermon than a confession of his own 
intimate thoughts. It gave me the sense of a 
boundless depth in his nature. The well was 
deep, and it appeared inexhaustible. 

That was the most marked difference be- 
tween him and ull other great preachers I have 
known. Others—and I include such famous 
men as Spurgeon, Maclaren of Manchester, 
Liddon, Dr. Parker—gave me the feeling that 
much real effort had gone to the making of 
their sermons. I could see them diligently 
collating material, collecting illustrations, in- 
venting parallels, building up the theme with 
many deft touches of art, perhaps creating 
phrases with the pen that were meant to have 
the effect of spontaneous epigrams—in a word, 
sermon building. Beecher appeared to find his 
sermon as he went on, and to draw it out of 
himself. 


PREPARING HIS SERMONS 


R. PARKER once said to me jocularly, 
D ‘*T don’t know where Beecher gets his 

sermons. He goes away for half an 
hour with a pencil and scrap of paper, and 
when he comes back he’s got his sermon.’’ 

That was almost literally true. He prepared, 
not his sermon, but himself. He had mastered 
the art of thinking on his feet. 1 am perfectly 
sure that when he began to speak he had only 
the vaguest idea. where he was going. You 
could almost see his wonderful brain at work, 
pushing out delicate tentacles here and there, 
drawing in nourishment, feeling its way, test- 
ing his thoughts, until presently the whole 
cohered in luminous synthesis. 

And as, eager and fascinated, I watched those 
processes, I felt increasingly how much bigger 
the man was than any sermon that he preached. 
His personality was much greater than its 
expression, even when that expression was 
most felicitous. At the end of every discourse 
he might have said, ‘‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you,’’ for he nowhere reached his 
true climax, and his power always exceeded 
his utterance. 

Both in the pulpit and out of it, the complete 
naturalness of Beecher was one of the chief 
elements of his charm. He had none of the 
artificial dignity that many famous men assume 
as the prerogative of their fame ; he was acces- 
sible to the humblest. His gift of humor greatly 
helped him in this kindliness of relation to 
others. Just as he won hostile audiences by 
telling a good story, so in private life he would 
set a shy or embarrassed visitor at ease by the 
same means. His humor constantly expressed 
itself in quaint and unexpected turns of phrase. 
I heard many examples of his humor during 
my acquaintance with him in England, and 
many more later on when I was a guest of 
Plymouth Church, and moved among the 
people who had known and loved him. 

One of the stories I have always remembered, 
for it was an excellent illustration of the fact 
that a touch of humor may prove the finest 
form of argument. At his weekly prayer meet- 
ing in Brooklyn he was accustomed to invite 
questions ; and since that was widely known, 
it was inevitable that all kinds 
of ‘‘cranks’’ should come to 
propound conundrums. One 
night a man from some dis- 
tant state came with a ques- 
tion that he had written out. 
It ran something like this: 
‘*Mr. Beecher, sir, if a man 
was a good husband, a good 
father, a good provider, but 
never read the Bible and never 
went to church, where would 
he go when he died?”’ 

Beecher, with his hand to 
his ear, appeared to be listen- 
ing intently. ‘‘Kindly repeat 
that question, ’’ he said. 

The man read it through 
again, unconsciousof anything 
ridiculous in its phraseology. 
When he finished, Beecher 
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HE SAID 


AN UNUSUAL DEMONSTRATION 
FOR AN ENGLISH AUDIENCE 





mor for argument Beecher 
resembled Lincoln. No one 
knew better than he that 
a fallacy can be better 
laughed out of existence than argued out. He 
saw no reason why humor should be kept out 
of the pulpit. There can be no doubt that, as 
he used it, it gave great charm and vivacity to 
his discourses; and it was so evidently a part 
of himself that only sour and solemn people of 
dismal propriety resented it. If the fountain 
of his thought often sparkled with bubbles of 
mirth as it rose and fell, it was only the natural 
outflow of a great mind expressing the deepest 
truths. 


A FAREWELL ADDRESS 


HE last oceasion when I heard Beecher 

was a very remarkable meeting in the 

City Temple, London. There must have 

been two thousand persons present, and a 

large proportion of them were ministers who 

had been specially invited. It was understood 
that it was to be a farewell address. 

To that audience, perhaps the most eclectic 
ever gathered on a week-day morning in Lon- 
don, representing all faiths and sects, Beecher 
delivered what I do not hesitate to call the 
most wonderful human utterance I have ever 
listened to. Its power lay in its astonishing 
breadth of thought, sentiment and emotion, its 
geniality and humor, its flashes of inspired in- 
sight, its humanness—all perfectly controlled, 
all combined with the most consummate art. 
He spoke for an hour and a half, and then pro- 
ceeded for another hour to answer questions 
that were addressed to him by his hearers. 

‘“*Do you believe in the Trinity, Mr. 
Beecher ?’’ 

**T believe in God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost,’’—then a pause, and 
in a voice of a tremulous solemnity that was 
edged with laughter, —‘‘but if you ask me how 
they get on together, I can’t tell you.”’ 

It sounded irreverent—but it was not so 
meant. The man who asked the question had 
the manner of a theological pedant,and Beecher 
meant his reply to convey his utter scorn of 
pedantry. 

With a kind of magical insight Beecher read 
the minds of his questioners, understood their 
motives, and answered them as they deserved. 
Not once did a point escape him, not once 
did he fail to score. He even scored off Dr. 
Parker. 

At one point in his address he asked for a 
Bible, and when there was a delay in find- 
ing one that he could handle he quietly 
remarked, ‘‘Well, you see, even in the City 
Temple, Dr. Joseph, a Bible is a good thing 
sometimes. ’” 

Two hours and a half of speaking without 
a pause, and Beecher was seventy years old! 
Yet when Dr. Parker interrupted and said 
that it was time to close the meeting, Beecher 
replied, ‘‘Well, that’s too bad. I was just be- 
ginning to enjoy myself.’’ And there could be 
no manner of doubt that he was enjoying him- 
self thoroughly. He was giving full play to all 
his faculties, and delighting in their exercise 
with an almost boyish glee. 

At the close of the meeting there was scarcely 
@ person in that vast congregation who did not 
wish to shake Beecher’s hand—a very unusual 
demonstration for an English audience. They 
pressed forward, famous men and obscure 
young preachers, poor widows and working- 
men who had lost a day’s wages to be pres- 
ent, and for each Beecher had a welcoming 
smile, often a brief, friendly word. The un- 
spoken thought of each was, ‘‘We ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.’’ 

And the world has not, I think, seen another 
like him. Men more learned, men more rhetori- 
cally eloquent, we have had; but no man has 
equaled him in broad sanity of vision and in 
mere mass of intellect. Joined to that intel- 
lectual genius was a nature of beautiful 
simplicity and fine human sympathies that 
attracted love as well as reverence. Perhaps 
that is the highest tribute of all, and the one 
that he would have appreciated most; for to 
have the genius to be loved is the rarest form 
of genius. 

When I came out into the gray streets of 
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London that day, I remember saying to my- 
self, ‘‘I have seen a great sun slowly and | 
majestically sinking to its rest.’? And so it 
proved. For a little longer the light lingered, 


|in a’kind of tranquil splendor, and then was 


withdrawn forever. But long tracks of light 


yet fill the sky, and where the sun sank there 
| beams the star of an immortal fame. 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
4 Ralph D. Paine 


In Ten Chewte rs 


4 NHE next day Martin Hosmer 

drove Wallace to Nottingham and 

led him into the presence cf the 
two men who had been captured and 
who were now in the custody of two 
government agents. The government 
men regarded the stolen automobile as a matter 
of no great consequence ; they could prove their 
case without it, they said, for they had recog- 
nized their prisoners as old acquaintances who 
had made free with other country post offices. 

The criminals were well-dressed, middle- 
aged men who looked not at all desperate, and 
who seemed cheerfully resigned to their fate. 

‘*If we had made our get-away from Kirk- 
wood in an automobile we should have been 
hard to find,’’ one of them remarked. ‘‘We 
started too slow ; that was the trouble. ’’ 

‘*Not being strictly up-to-date in our meth- 
ods, we haven’t learned how to run one of the 
things,’’ explained the other. ‘‘I’ve told my 
partner time and again that we ought to get 
wise to this gasoline travel. Look at the hours 
we lost on this little trip. We walked three 
miles to the junction, and caught a freight, 
which was how we had planned it. Before 
sunrise we dropped off, changed our clothes 
in the woods, and tramped to the next town, 
where we boarded a passenger local and rode 
till we could switch to the Montreal express. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it!’’ Wallace 
broke in. ‘‘Why, I know better! You went 
from the post office to Mr. Hosmer’s place and 
rolled my big yellow car out of the shed.’’ 

‘*We’re telling the truth for once, because 
the jig is up,’’ one of the men answered. 
‘*Uncle Sam was too quick for us.’’ 

‘*They have on the same shoes !’’ cried Wal- 
lage, turning to Martin Hosmer. ‘‘That looks 
like Kirkwood blue clay on the uppers.’’ 

‘*Sure we have on the same shoes, ’’ said the 
fellow who had just spoken. ‘‘We didn’t carry 
any extra ones, and we weren’t parading into 
stores to buy new ones. What’s the matter with 
our shoes? We didn’t steal them.’’ 

‘*Let me see the heels,’’ demanded Wallace. 

They lifted one foot after another, and Wal- 
lace saw that the four heels were of solid 
leather. That was to have been the dramatic 
moment, but the freshman detective sheepishly 
replaced in his pocket the bit of red rubber. 

‘*T have nothing more to say,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
only clue was a man with a broken heel.’’ 

‘*T hope you find him,’’ said one of the offi- 
cers. ‘‘I thought you would miss out on these 
birds, for I never knew them to use an auto- 
mobile. They belong to the old school. Their 
story hangs together. Two men did hop a 
freight on the junction siding at one-thirty in 
the morning. A brakeman took them for tramps 
and kicked them off, but they fooled him.’’ 

Martin Hosmer, who was as much disap- 
pointed as Wallace, turned to the freshman. 

‘If they had left the old car anywhere near 
the junction, it would have been found by 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘Come along, Sanford, if you 
want to ride home with me.’’ 

This was the afternoon set apart for an event 
in which, according to custom, the two lower 
classes engaged in an outdoor revel known 
as the rope pull. Wallace had forgotten all 
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about it until he saw the crowd mov- 
ing toward the river and heard the 
strains of the band floating from a 
cove below the bridge. Ned Vincent 
and several comrades surrounded him, 
all talking at once: 

‘‘You didn’t find your car? What a shame! 
Never mind! She is bound to come back. How 
did you expect us to get along without you?’’ 

‘* You’re our captain, Sanford. We came 
near sending to Nottingham after you. ”’ 

‘*You won the wrestling match for us, and 
you’re the boy to lead us to another victory.’’ 

‘*Get into some old duds, quick !’’ 

Those scatterbrained freshmen evidently 
expected every man, regardless of his private 
sorrows, to do his duty by his class, and Wallace 
hurried to his room. When he rejoined them 
on the green shore of the little cove, he beheld 
a spectacle that was novel and picturesque. 
Along the road that overlooked the scene 
were vehicles of all kinds, for the townspeople 
enjoyed this festive affair and always attended 
it. Many members of the faculty had brought 
their families. The setting was that of a natural 
theatre, for the low hills almost surrounded | 
the cove, across which had been stretched a 
stout rope in readiness for the aquatic tug 
of war. 

The captain of the sophomores was, of course, 
the sturdy William Dimmick, who had been 
released for the occasion by a special dispen- | 
sation of the football coach. He was busily 
selecting fifty brawny men from among the 
sophomores. Their formation extended in a line | 
from the edge of the water up the slope of | 
shore behind them as far as the trees on the 
brow of the hill. 

On the opposite side of the cove, Wallace 
Sanford was selecting his fifty freshmen in 
similar fashion. Ned Vincent took a place be- 
side the rope before he was chosen, and the 
impartial captain coldly told him to retire. 

‘*T admire your spirit, Ned, but you’re too 
light for this game. Every pound counts, and I 
can find a heavier man to put in your place.’’ 

‘Suit yourself. I’m not crazy to bury my | 
handsome features in the mud,’’ Ned replied 
cheerfully. ‘‘I shall be delighted to sit with 
Miss Julia Dimmick and laugh at you.’’ 

Presently the rival teams laid hold of the 
rope and waited for the word. It was apparent 
that neither could yield ground without being 
dragged into the cove, which was no more 
than three feet deep and had an oozy bottom. 
As Dimmick braced himself for a gigantic 
heave and haul, he cast a last glance at the 
long line of freshmen beyond the water. 

‘* Wait a minute!’’ he roared, grinning in 
spite of himself. ‘‘’That’s a new trick. Hi, you 
young sinner, move up nearer and get out of | 
the bushes! Do you stand for that, Sanford? 
That fellow on the end wrapped the rope round 
a tree and was tying a knot in it. We’re no | 
stump pullers. ’’ | 

Wallace turned, cuffed the ingenious youth | 
who had devised the stratagem, and assured | 
Mr. Dimmick that the freshmen needed no | 
other anchor than their own legs. The umpire 
waved a handkerchief and the rope tautened. | 

‘*All together, now, before they dig their | 
heels in!’’ shouted Wallace. ‘*Get 
the jump on them! Lay back on 
it! Steady, now!’’ 

‘*Hand over hand, boys!’’ bel- | 
lowed William Dimmick. ‘‘Yank | 
those shrimps into the cove. O-one 
—two-0-0—three-e-e-e !’’ 

It was easier said than done. 
Both parties were striving with | 
might and main to avoid being | 
dragged into the water, and for 
the moment they were rooted in 
the turf of the slopes. The Tope | 
moved a few inches this way and | 








doubled up in the most extraordinary con- 
tortions. ‘Then they rallied, got a new 
foothold and checked their disastrous de- 
scent. They were on the defensive, how- 
ever, and could not regain the lost ground. 
The men at the front of the line had been 
dragged so close to the water that their feet 
slipped in the wet margin, and so their 
efforts were of little use to their team 
mates. : 

Dimmick had taken a position among 
the foremost of his comrades, and now he 
was floundering in the mud like a stranded 
fish. It was a rule of the game that no man 
should release his grip of the rope until 
the umpire declared the struggle won and 
lost. That was what made it so amusing for 
the spectators. ‘The fifty freshmen spared 
breath for one derisive whoop and then 
prepared to uproot their rivals in a grand, 
irresistible heave on the rope. Their efforts 
were so successful that five sophomores, 
including Dimmick, splashed into the 
cove, fell flat, vanished, and came up, 
blowing and spluttering, but still cling- 
ing to the rope. 

Again the jubilant freshmen surged on 
the rope, and now a dozen sophomores 
suddenly quitted the dry land. ‘They were 
strung out half across the width of the 
cove, stirring up the bottom with their 
prostrate forms, emerging and going down 
again, wading, scrambling, and all the 
time moving toward the opposite shore. 
The more of them that went into the cove, 
the easier it was for the freshmen to con- 
tinue their march over the hill. Facing 
round and putting the rope upon their shoul- 


| ders, they used it as a towline, and thus they 


triumphantly hauled some twenty of the soph- 
omores through the cove until the dripping 
William Dimmick was drawn out upon the 
shore of the conquerors. 

That was the end, as decreed by- tradition. 
No one was the worse for a ducking, and the 
freshmen were delighted to see that some of 
the wettest and muddiest victims had been 
most active in the hazing carnival at the gym- 
nasium. Julia Dimmick had found the struggle 
highly entertaining ; she had taken a snapshot 


| of her brother floundering in the cove. 


‘*To show him when he puts on that stern, 
parental air and treats me as if I were ten 
years old,’’ she said to Ned Vincent and Mary 
Hapgood. 

Escorted by Ned Vincent, she had taken 
several other photographs, among which was 
one of Elton Griffin, to whom, because he was 
tall and well-built, a place on the rope had 
been given. The sagacious William had sta- 
tioned him toward the rear, for he knew that 
Griffin would let go rather than be dragged 
into the cove. 

Instead of looking like a water-logged scare- 
crow, as did so many of the others, Griffin 
bore no marks of the conflict except sundry 
grass stains, and he therefore saw fit to give 
Julia and Mary the pleasure of his company. 
Julia disliked his air of swaggering impor- 
tance, but she had seen him show a manly 
attitude toward Wallace Sanford, and perhaps 
that was why she greeted him with a shade 
more cordiality than hitherto. 

‘*Tf they all had pulled as hard as you did, 
Mr. Griffin, I just know the sophomores would 
have won,” said Julia. ‘‘I was afraid you 
might break the rope. ’’ 

Her face was serious but her eyes were 
| dancing, and he uneasily wondered whether 
she meant to call him a shirker. 

‘*The freshmen usually win, Miss Dimmick. 
And Sanford handled them in fine style.’’ 

‘*Those wet sophomores were too funny,— 
but, pardon me, I forgot,—that sounds like a 
reference to something else. And you don’t 
like to be reminded of it.’’ 

‘*That rainy night, and four long miles from 
Kirkwood?’’ asked Griffin, forcing a smile. 
‘*The joke was on us. It’s fair enough to guy 
me about it. We picked the wrong freshman 


| that trip.’’ 


Ned Vincent had intended to leave them, 


| but Mary Hapgood seemed neglected, and he 


went on ahead with her while Griftin devoted 
himself to Julia. The arrangement made Mary 


| unhappy. It was not exactly jealousy—she was 


too sensible for that; but the dashing sopho- 
more had made himself agreeable to her, and 
she admired him. And now she was overlooked | 
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“ARE YOU KILLED? WHERE ARE 
YOU?" SHE QUAVERED 


on the scrub eleven. That sister of mine will 
have no mercy on me. Have you seen her?”’ 

‘*Only at a distance. There they go, just this 
side of the turn in the road. 

‘‘Who is that with her? Griffin! Julia will 
find some excuse to get rid of him. In a few 
well-chosen words I told her what we thought 
of that conceited rooster. ’’ 

‘*She’ll accept your verdict, of course, Dim- 
mick, but I can’t hate him as much as I did. 
Griffin and his crowd have changed their atti- 
tude toward me.”’ 

‘*The other men in Beta Delta Gamma, may 
have pounded some manners into them,’’ said 
William skeptically. ‘‘They know that you 
would be a prize for their fraternity and you’ll 
find them all courting you before long. They 
can’t afford to be queered by a few bad actors 
like Griftin and Pudding Rusbie. ’’ 

The impulsive Julia may have felt a prick 
of remorse at her conduct. As a guest she was 
in duty bound to pay scrupulous regard to 
Mary’s feelings, even though she might dare 
to defy her tyrannical brother. At any rate, 
when on the following afternoon the debonair 
Mr. Griffin called again, he found Mary alone 
and in a sunnier mood. Julia had gone for a 
walk with Wallace Sanford. 

As Wallace viewed it, he really had no time 
for girls, but inasmuch as she had asked him 
to go for a walk he took this first opportunity 
of keeping the engagement. They chose at 
random a road that left the village to the north 
of the campus and that dipped over the hills 
to hamlets far distant from the railway and 
the main highways. 

“‘T could walk for miles and miles in this 
| glorious air,’’ declared Julia. ‘‘Please tell me 
when you feel tired. Perhaps you are different 
from William. He is an athlete, you know, 
and I’ve noticed that athletes never walk when 
they can ride. They have to save their strength, 
I presume. ’’ 

Wallace laughed. -‘‘ As a plain farmer, I used 
to cover a good many miles a day behind a 
plough. Four miles beyond here the river 
swings toward this road and tumbles over the 
rocks through a beautiful little valley. I have 
not been there, but it inspired Ned Vincent 
to write a poem for the college magazine. It 
| was rejected with thanks, and now he’s looking 
for more scenery to set him going again.’’ 

‘“*You and I will march straight on that 
romantic vale, and we may find ourselves talk- 
ing blank verse on the way home, ”” Julia re- 
plied briskly. 

An hour’s walk, and they climbed an easy 
ascent, from which they saw the narrow river 
gleaming among the firs. In order to reach the 
stream they left the road and struck into a 





lane long disused and almost obliterated. It 
| wound through a dense growth of young trees, 


that, but neither side gained any | because Julia was a prettier girl and had a/| and disappeared in a level meadow, past which 
decisive advantage. Although the | vivacious manner. Ned Vincent was pleasant | the river slipped in its quieter course below 


freshmen were no pluckier than | company, but he was only a freshman and | the foaming series of cascades. 


.the sophomores, theirs was the | 
largest class that had ever entered | 
the State College, and every one of | 


lacked Elton Griftin’s air of distinction. 
Poor Ned realized that he was an unsatis- | 
| factory substitute, for Mary was absent- minded | 


Julia and 

| Wallace clambered up the noisy ravine, where 
the spray dashed in their faces. 

Then they returned to the russet meadow, 


them had volunteered for the tug | and talked little. Behind them loitered J ulia, | | and the freshman whittled a boat and rigged it 


of war. Some of the sophomores 
thought that, for experienced men | 
of the world, the rope pull was an 
undignified performance and so | 


on the best of terms with her companion, who | 


required no coaxing to discuss himself and his | 
| achievements in college. 
Wallace Sanford, watching them from a hill | 


| with paper sails for the voyage down the shaded 

reaches to Kirkwood. A gnarled apple tree, 
| heavily laden, which stood on another side of 
the meadow, next attracted their idle interest. 


they had come merely as onlook- | near the cove, was no happier than Mary. He | While he filled his pockets, Wallace discovered 
ers. Wallace had had more material | had remained behind to borrow a sweater, for | other twisted trunks and mossy limbs — the 
to choose from than Dimmick had | his shirt was torn half off his back. He was | remains of an old orchard. Somewhere on this 
had, and that slight margin of | saying to himself that Julia might have waited | abandoned farm there must have been a house. 
superiority was bound to tell in to congratulate him on the result of the Tope | | If it had vanished, the cellar walls would still 


favor of the freshmen. 
The result was first foreseen 
when Bill Dimmick’s crew slid | 


and ploughed a full yard down the | it in this time, didn’t you? My only chance i is | | 
slope, some on their backs, others | to coax you on the football field as a tackle | surviving beside the granite doorstep. Behind 


pull, when William Dimmick trudged up, and | 
_ affectionately whacked him on the shoulder. 
‘Downed me again!’’ he cried. ‘‘Rubbed 


mark the site. The youthful explorers pushed 
through the tangled growth beyond the orchard 
and came upon a crumbling chimney, a heap 
of rotting timbers and a lilac bush bravely 
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the ruin was a weathered barn with a sway- 
backed roof and boarded-up windows. 

‘‘The place is haunted, without a doubt,’’ 
said Julia, with a delicious shiver. ‘‘But I 
should like to peep into that barn.’’ 

‘*Haunted by bats. They stick their claws 
into a girl’s hair and she can never, never 
untwist them,’’ replied the freshman, grin- 
ning. ‘‘I’ll go first and throw rocks at them.’’ 

Julia decided to wait until he had dispelled 
the danger. Wallace advanced boldly, as befitted 
a champion, but halted in front of the huge 
doors. Wide wheels had recently bruised the 
grass; the marks might have been made by a 


STORIES OF THE SAN DIEGO 
“sy Herbert Coolidge 


vaquero, came in from the range and 

reported that there were skulkers in the 
neighborhood. He had crossed the trail of some 
one riding a shod horse and had followed the 
tracks to a camp in a secluded cafion, where 
there were five men. Tio Romo did not venture 
near, but, from a clump of brush on top of the 
ridge, he had made sure that the leader of the 
band was a Mexican outlaw named Garcia, who 
occasionally showed himself on the American 
side of the border. 

Our first thought was for Margaret Baker, 
who lived with her uncle, Judge Baker, on a 
bee ranch near the Old Mexico Trail. We had 
always worried about Judge Baker, for he 
would not have a firearm on the place. And 
now that his niece had come out from the 
East for the winter we were doubly concerned. 

Judge Baker was a spry little old man, a 
successful bee rancher, and the only person 
for many miles round who habitually wore 
a white collar. Before ill health had com- 
pelled him to leave the East he had been a 
judge in a Connecticut court; and he had 
never lost his scholarly habits of mind, 
although for fifteen years now he had led 
a hermit’s life in the mountains of San 
Diego County. 

When we urged Judge Baker to arm him- 
self, he would invariably say, ‘‘The only 
way to make this country law-abiding is to 
be law-abiding. The sheriff of this county 
is vested with police power over this dis- 
trict and I depend on him to protect me. ’’ 

It was raining the next morning; and at 
breakfast Grant, who was always ready to 
ride abroad in foul weather, said to Uncle 
Scott: 

‘“*The ground is getting pretty spongy 
with all this rain, so I guess I’d better take 
a ride up the mountain and make sure that 
none of the stock is bogged. If all goes well, 
I’ll drop down over the ridge and have 
dinner with Judge Baker.’’ 

‘*That is exactly what I was going to 
suggest,’’ replied uncle heartily. ‘*Toll the 
judge and Margaret along home with you 
if you can.”’ 

‘*Yes, do,’? added Aunt Harriet. ‘‘Tell 
the judge that it’s altogether too dismal for 
Margaret to stay over in that cafion through 
all these rains. And then of course there 
are those skulkers. ’’ 

‘And by the way,’’ added Uncle Scott, 

‘* stop at the store before you start and 
get those three cans of tomatoes that the 
judge forgot to take with him the last time 
he was over.’’ . 

When Grant rode up to the bee ranch there 
was a lively bustling in the kitchen and the 
savory odors that greeted him gave an appe- 
tizing promise of good things. Judge Baker 
and Margaret were much surprised to see him, 
for it had been raining steadily all the morn- 
ing. Grant untied a sack from his saddle and 
handed it to the judge. 

‘*Here are those canned tomatoes you left 
the other day,’’ he said. 

“Tut! Tut!’? exclaimed the judge. ‘*You 
shouldn’t have bothered with them in this 
pouring rain.’’ 

‘*You must be wet through,’’ Margaret said. 

**No,’’? replied Grant. ‘‘ Thanks to these 
slickers I shed rain like a duck.’’ 

“It seems so funny to see people riding 
round this way in the rain,’’ said Margaret. 
‘*Some Mexicans went by this morning with 
hats as big as umbrellas.’’ 

‘*Put your horse in the shed, Grant, and 
come in,’’ said Judge Baker. 

‘*Was one of those Mexicans a little, wizened- 
up fellow riding a fine blue roan?’ asked 
Grant eagerly. 

‘*Come in out of the rain,’’ replied Judge 
Baker testily. ‘‘Why should I notice the color 
of every passing horse ?’’ 

‘*T watched them clear out of sight,’’ per- 
sisted Margaret. ‘‘But they were so fierce- 
looking that I took my observations through 
a crack. One of them was a little, wizened-up 
fellow. He rode in front. He carried himself 
with such a jaunty air that I thought possibly 
he was the president of Old Mexico.’’ 

‘“*“He may be quite a noted man,’’ Grant 
muttered half to himself. 

Without letting the judge or Margaret know 
that he did so, Grant hid his horse in the 
thick brush instead of tying him in the shed. 
Ordinarily, out of deference to Judge Baker’s 


On evening Tio Romo, our Mexican 












heavy wagon, but with a start Wallace saw 
that they resembled the tread of a five-inch 
tire. He gave a yell, tugged madly at one side 
of the door and, with never a thought of bats, 
dashed into the gloomy barn. 

For a moment he could see nothing distinctly. 
The floor space seemed empty except for some 
scattered hay; peering into the shadowy cor- 
ners under the eaves, he moved forward more 
slowly. Presently he became aware that a 
great hole yawned in the planking of the floor 
just ahead of him; as he tried to step to one 
side his foot tripped over a rusty spike and he 
lost his balance. He clutched at the nearest 














V. JUDGE BAKER’S 





aversion to weapons, Grant would have hung 
the revolver, which he always carried when 
riding the range, on the pommel of his saddle. 
Now, however, he slipped the pistol into his 
inside coat pocket. Then, after covering his 
horse with his slickers, he entered the house. 

A little later Grant was partaking of Mexi- 
can brown beans cooked with onions and pork, 
and an omelet that was as light as a feather. 
For dessert there was homemade bread and 
pure, white-sage comb honey. 

During the meal Judge Baker engaged Grant 
in a discussion of newspaper reports that 


upright, missed it, swayed, and tumbled head- 
long into the barn cellar. Instead of breaking 
his head or his bones, he alighted upon some- 
thing like a cushion, which made the fall 
harmless. He bounced and rolled over, caught 
in a large box of some sort. Hearing.him shout, 
Julia ran in. A voice from the cavernous depths 
warned her away from the brink and implored 
her to let some more light into the barn. 

‘* Are you killed? Whereare you?’’ she qua- 
vered, with a frantic gesture. 

‘*Perfectly comfortable, thank you. And of 
course you won’t believe it, but I think I 








have landed on top of the lost battleship. ’’ 


CANNED TOMATOES 





and barred the door, called mockingly, ‘‘Me 
sher-eeff thees county, me! I arrest you, ol’ 
mahn, for keeping bees!’? 

Then the bandit emptied his six-shooter at 
the door. He probably did not intend to kill, 
for all six bullets went through the upper part 
of the upper panel. Grant heard him explaining 
his jest in Spanish, whereupon his followers 
all laughed uproariously. 

The Mexicans rode round to the back of the 
house, and Grant, peering out of the window, 
saw them putting their horses into the shed. 

‘*We’re liable to have trouble with that 
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THE ROUT OF THE MEXICANS WAS COMPLETE 


promised a new railway line for California. 
Naturally enough, for a person of the judge’s 
scholarly habits of mind, that led to a discus- 
sion of steam power in its relation to civiliza- 
tion. He was outlining some of the early 
experiments of James Watt, when Grant’s 
sharp ears caught the sound of voices outside. 
Getting up from the table and looking out of 
the window, he saw five Mexicans coming 
down the Old Mexico Trail. All of them rode 
splendid horses. The man in the lead was a 
wizened little fellow. whom Grant knew to be 
the outlaw, Garcia. 

As the men came opposite the bee ranch they 
reined in their horses. Then, after a brief 
consultation, they turned off the main trail and 
spurred rapidly toward Judge Baker’s cabin. 

‘¢ That’s the Garcia outfit, and they’re 
coming up here,’’ said Grant hurriedly. ‘‘We’d 
better not show ourselves at the door.’? Then 
turning to Margaret, he added, ‘‘Be careful not 
to let them see you through the window.’’ 

‘*Show myself, indeed!’’ replied the judge, 
testily. ‘‘I’m on my own premises; if those 
fellows say anything to me, I’ll send them 
about their business. ’’ 

‘*Their business is mostly robbery and kill- 
ing,’’ said Grant bluntly. ‘‘There’s no use 
taking any chances with Pancho Garcia.’’ 

Now came the tramping of hoofs outside and 
an insolent voice called, ‘‘Ol’ mahn! Ol’ mahn! 
Open up you house!’’ 

The judge was very white, but he stepped 
briskly to the door and opened it wide. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he demanded. 

‘*We come to camp with you,’’ said the 
wizened little bandit jauntily. ‘‘Don’t keel 
him, boys. We want him for cookee.’’ 

‘*Get off my premises, you scoundrels,’’ the 
judge cried hotly, ‘‘or I’ll have the sheriff 
after you!’? | 

The bandit leader instantly drew a revolver 
and, as the judge’hastily withdrew and closed 





outfit,’’ Grant said quietly to Margaret. ‘*The 
safest place for you is behind the stove.’’ 

He drew his revolver, whereupon the obsti- 
nate old judge demanded sharply: 

‘“‘What are you doing with that weapon, 
young man???’ 

“I’m going to notify those Mexicans that 
you’re not alone here and unarmed.’’ 

‘*T won’t have it! I won’t have it! Not on 
my premises!’’ declared the judge. 

‘*But listen to reason. A person has a right 
to shoot in self-defense, if he’s cornered.’’ 

‘*Yes, but we’re not cornered here,’’ replied 
the judge. So saying, he pulled a rug aside and 
disclosed a trapdoor through the floor. ‘‘ You 
go first, Grant, then Margaret; I’ll join you in 
a moment. ’? 

As Grant hesitated, the judge said sharply, 
“*Do as I say! I know what I’m doing!’”’ 

While Grant and Margaret were hurriedly 
letting themselves down through the floor into 
the dark, damp space beneath the house, Judge 
Baker glanced hastily out of the window. The 
five bandits were coming out of the barn and, 
with revolvers drawn, were moving toward 
the house. Picking up the three cans of toma- 
toes that Grant had brought, the judge stepped 
hurriedly over to the stove. This stove was 
one of the old-fashioned, cast-iron, box-shaped 
kind, built to hold three-foot wood. There was 
a good fire in it and a fine bed of coals. Hastily 
now the judge dropped in the three cans of 
tomatoes, and then threw in some kindling 
and several sticks of dry oak. When Grant 
peered up through the trapdoor to see why the 
judge had not come, he saw the old man dash 
a cupful of kerosene into the fire. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ demanded Grant, 
anxiously. ‘‘Why don’t you come down?’’ 

Judge Baker did not answer at once. But 
when he had let himself down through the 
floor and had arranged the rug so that it 
would cover the aperture when the trapdoor 





Julia hurriedly threw open the door. The 
light revealed the outlines of the unfortunate 
automobile. Wallace examined the derelict as 
best he could; delighted as he was to find the 
automobile, he could not help wincing at the 
smashed radiator, the crumpled fenders and 
the broken wind shield. 

‘*She fell through the floor!’’ he called. 
“The rotten beams couldn’t hold up her weight. 
It must have been a high old crash.’’ 

**Is the poor thing fatally injured ?’’ 

‘*Hull and engines are sound apparently,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘but how can I ever get her out ?”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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was closed, he whispered triumphantly, ‘‘I 
prepared a reception for those fellows worthy 
of the memory of James Watt.’’ 

After pounding on the barred door and in- 
sultingly demanding, ‘‘Open up you house!’’ 
the bandits got an axe from the woodpile and 
broke the door down. The three fugitives could 
hear them tramping about overhead. 

Presently they heard the facetious Garcia 
say, ‘‘Our cookee he’s under the bed. I arrest 
him for that!’’ 

‘*Now is our time; follow me,’’ whispered 
Judge Baker. As he turned to lead the way 
to where daylight streamed in through a hole 
at the corner of the house, he added, ‘‘The 
insolent, lawless scoundrel! But he’ll get his 
lesson yet.’’ ; 

The cabin was at the foot of a high mountain 
ridge that was clothed with dense chaparral. 

A little later Margaret and Grant and the 
judge were forcing their way into the 

‘thicket. When they had put two hundred 

feet between themselves and the house 
Grant called a halt. 

‘*The Mexicans are likely to come out 
of the cabin any moment now,’’ he said. 
‘*And if they do, they may find us by the 
movement of the brush. They won’t dare 
to follow us into this chaparral if they don’t 
know where we are.’’ 

For a short time as they lay in hiding 
they could hear the Mexicans tramping and 
slamming about in the cabin. Then they 
heard shots; and from the muffled sound 
Grant judged that the bandits had discov- 
ered the trapdoor and were shooting at 
random underneath the building. Presently 
Garcia and two others emerged from the 
house. They whooped and laughed mock- 
ingly, and then fired a few shots into the 
brushy hillside. After that they went into 
the cabin again. 

The bandits seemed comparatively quiet 
now, and Grant said, ‘‘I wonder what they 
are doing ?’’ 

‘*Drying themselves by a nice warm fire,’” 
returned Judge Baker, with a chuckle. 

‘“‘Oh!’? Margaret cried. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

Two reports had come in quick succes- 
sion. Now there was a third. Peering cau- 
tiously out from behind a plume of wild 
lilac, Grant saw a cloud of smoke and 
steam rolling out of an open window of 
the cabin. Five Mexicans were tumbling 
excitedly out of the door. The wizened little 
Garcia was in the lead. He was hatless, 
and steam was rising from different parts 


‘of his body. As he ran he pawed wildly at 


these scalded places and yelled at the top 
of his voice. He had lost all his jauntiness. 

The rout of the Mexicans was complete ; and 
instantly Grant thought of a time-worn ruse 
that, he judged, would prevent the bandits 
from rallying their scattered wits. 

‘*Surround them, boys!’’ he bawled. ‘‘Shoot 
them down when they run for their horses!’’ 

Then, as if in command of an American and 
Mexican posse, he repeated the order in Span- 
ish, and fired his revolver rapidly. 

No one can run to a horse, mount it and 
dash away with the alacrity of a Mexican. 
And in a very short time indeed the five ban- 
dits were streaking it round a curve of the 
Old Mexico Trail. 

The moment the Mexicans disappeared, 
Judge Baker and Grant hastened toward the 
cabin. ‘There was so much smoke boiling out of 
the open door that they feared the place was on 
fire. Margaret, who was afraid to stay alone 
on the dismal hillside, followed closely in spite 
of her uncle’s injunctions to remain in hiding. 

The interior of the house spoke eloquently. 
The stove lids were blown off ; smoking brands 
and steaming tomato juice were scattered all 
over the place. In the middle of the room were 
the torn remains of a tomato can, and close by 
lay a ponderous, lavishly decorated sombrero, 
evidently the property of the recently deposed 
‘*sher-eeff of thees county. ’’ 

Staying only long enough to extinguish the 
burning brands, Judge Baker and Margaret 
accompanied Grant back to the ranch. Uncle 
Scott was much put out, although amused as 
well, when he found that Judge Baker consid- 
ered the adventure as a vindication of his legal 
theory. 

As the judge would have it: ‘It. was their 
fear of the law, as impersonated by Grant, that 
sent the scoundrels about their business. ’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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CHRISTMAS MAIL FOR THE 
SOLDIERS 


The French government has limited 
to seven pounds the weight of parcel- 
post packages that it wili deliver to 
our soldiers. Our War Department will 
therefore receive and deliver Christmas 
packages up to twenty pounds in weight. 


Such parcels must conform to the 
postal regulations: must be packed in 
a wooden box not over two cubic feet 
in volume, with a hinged or screwed 
top, so that the contents can be readily 
inspected, and must contain no perish- 
able food unless in cans or glass jars. 


Each package must be marked 
“Christmas Box,” and must bear the 
name of the soldier and of the unit to 
which he belongs; and be addressed in 
care of the Commanding General, Port 
of Embarkation, Pier 1, Hoboken, N. J. 
Packages so dispatched must reach 
Hoboken not later than December 5. 
The postage on all packages, whether 
sent direct or in care of the Command- 
ing General, Port of Embarkation, is 
twelve cents a pound. 











FACT AND COMMENT 


ETTER than getting ahead of your ene- 
mies is keeping abreast of your friends. 


Shall he be held the Richer of the Two 
Whose Wealth is Great—or he whose Wants 
are Few? 


HERE is no use in worrying about what 
people think of you. Probably they do not. 


HIS fall is a particularly good time for 

farmers to get rid of worn-out machinery 
and farm implements that have accumulated 
on their premises. The foundries need all the 
iron and steel that they can get, and farm junk 
never before has brought such high prices. 


EDICAL men offer a word of caution 

about using fruits and vegetables pre- 
served by the cold-pack process. To be on the 
safe side against the possible presence of dan- 
gerous germs, always boil such food before you 
serve it, even though there is no indication that 
it has spoiled. 


ASTE paper that has been soaked in 

water, compressed into bricks and dried 
can be used for fuel, but it should be dried 
with judgment. A New York man tried to dry 
some in the closed oven of his kitchen range, 
and thereby learned something about the ex- 
pansive power of steam. The range was 
smashed and a fire was started that compelled 
him to call out the fire department. 


HE dean of the Audubon Sugar School of 

Louisiana State University, Dr. Charles 
E. Coates, has made the important discovery 
that yellow-pine sawdust, charred in an electric 
oven at a fixed temperature, is a better refiner 
of sugar than the bone black that has long been 
the usual medium. The new process may mean 
as much to the lumber interests of the South 
as the discovery of uses for cottonseed meant to 
the planters. 


HE so-called ‘‘land-grant railways’’ are 

now paying a debt that they probably never 
expected to be called upon to pay. The govern- 
ment gave them vast tracts of land as a means 
of raising the capital necessary to build them, 
but stipulated that in return the roads should 
always transport troops and army supplies 
either free or at half rates—the contracts dif- 
fered in different cases. It is estimated that 
under that agreement the government will save 
fifty million dollars in transportation charges 
in the present year alone. 


HE selective draft has brought new proof 

of the fact, so amazing to many persons, 
that city young people as a rule are healthier 
and sturdier than those who live on farms. 
The percentage of country boys rejected for 
physical defects—poor eyes, lack of weight, 
missing teeth, flat feet and various other disa- 
bilities—was far greater than that of the city 
boys who were rejected for the same causes. 
The reason probably is that cities give more 
care to the health of public-school children. 


ROBABLY for the first time in military 

history soldiers are to undergo searching 
mental as well as physical tests. The surgeon- 
general’s office of the new National Army has 
recently established a section of psychology, 
which will soon begin to apply at Camps 
Devens, Dix, Lee and Zachary Taylor a series 
of tests prepared by the American Psycholog- 
ical Association and calculated to determine 
the mental capacity of the members of the new 
army. The results of the tests will be taken 
into consideration, together with the physical 
qualifications, in choosing men for promotion. 


‘‘AND so, young men and women of the 

Sacs and Foxes and the Iowas, hang up 
the drum and the otter skin and the ceremonial 
clothes. Go out into your fields and raise acres 





|and acres of golden grain. Sow the seed of a 


thrifty nation, for you have always been a race 
of plenty.’? That good advice is from a little 
pamphlet of forty pages that a Companion 
reader in Oklahoma sends to us. The pamphlet 
is the premium list of the annual agricultural 
fair that the Sacs and Foxes hold in September 
at their agency in Lincoln County, Oklahoma. 
Few fair associations in any part of the Union 
present a more varied and attractive premium 
list than this prosperous tribe ‘whose-ancestors 
followed Keokuk and Black Hawk on the 
warpath. 
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“THE NEXT WAR” 


UTSIDE Germany the whole world, 
Q if asked about ‘‘the next war,’’ would 
answer as the boy did when some one 
asked him for the core of his apple. But Ger- 
many, although it may doubt the completeness 
of the victory that it still expects, is yet so 
confident that the result will not tie its hands 
in the future that it is already discussing ‘‘the 
next war’’ and laying plans for conducting it. 
Among other outgivings on the subject there 
is none more significant or illuminating than an 
article that Herr Walter Rathenau, a director 
in the Imperial Department for Raw Materials,. 
published in a Berlin periodical a short time 
ago. In that article Herr Rathenau urges with 
great earnestness that Germany must never 
again be insufficiently prepared for war. That 
is of course an admission that it was not suffi- 
ciently prepared in 1914. It was fully prepared 
for the short war on which it counted, but not 
for this long-drawn-out contest. Herr Rathenau 
would not have that mistake made again. 

His programme is interesting. It has three 
parts, and if carried out would be so thorough 
that it would make the task of defeating Ger- 
many even harder than the world is now find- 
ing it. 

In the first place he would accumulate and 
store vast quantities of everything that might 
be needed in waging a long war. He would 
gather and hold raw materials of every sort for 
future use. That, of course, is a pelicy that 
Germany adopted long ago, but he would 
carry it much further. 

Next, he would organize a statistical depart- 
ment to find out exactly what the resources and 
supplies of the empire are, and where all the 
food and other commodities are stored. The 
two measures would supplement each other. 

The third measure is a system of ‘‘economic 
mobilization.’? Every man in the country not 
liable to military service would be enrolled and 
assigned to some definite work at a specified 
place, and on the outbreak of war would go 
at once to that work, just as the man in the 
military service goes to his regimental head- 
quarters. 

The plan is not merely interesting as reveal- 
ing the strength of the German delusion that 
Germany is yet to conquer the world: it has a 
lesson for us so plain that it hardly needs to 
be pointed out. If Germany cannot win this 
war, and yet is to get out of it with hands still 
free, it will be more militarist and more mili- 
tant than ever. Its ‘‘next war’’ would be abso- 
lutely certain to include the United States. To 
meet a Germany better prepared than ever 
would require us to be equally militaristic: to 
bend our very souls to the burden of taxation 
and the yoke of drilling and training and 
making ammunition and building battleships 
and aéroplanes—in short, to living and think- 
ing and dreaming nothing but war. 

Is it an attractive prospect? Then let us 
resolve that it shall never appear above our 
horizon. Let us make up our mind that, come 
what will and cost what it may, we will see 
the thing through Now; and that we will not 
withhold our hand until we have crushed from 
the very face of the earth the militaristic spirit 
that even in the midst of the present world 
agony is already planning ‘‘the next war.’’ 
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A JUNIOR RED CROSS 


WO eminent teachers, President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College and Dr. Anna 
Hedges Talbot of the New York State 
Department of Education, have worked out a 
plan that will enlist the loyal services of mil- 
lions of young Americans in a very useful war- 
time work. Briefly, the plan is to form a Junior 
Red Cross that shall include all American 
school children from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, began the work, but 
hardly had the school children of that city 
been enrolled, when arrangements were made 
to enroll the more numerous public - school 
children of Buffalo. That was only a few weeks 
ago, but since then many other cities have 
joined the movement. It is planned to carry 
the organization to the villages, as well as to 





the larger centres, and to the private and the 
parochial, as well as to the public, schools. 
Each pupil pays an enrollment fee of twenty- 
five cents, but in places where the payment of 
even that small sum would be a burden to many 
of the pupils a fund that provides for the 
enrollment of the entire school is usually raised 
by an entertainment or by outside benefactors. 
The money, however, is only one part of 
the movement, and perhaps the least. Each 
class or grade or school, as soon as it is enrolled, 
takes up a definite work for the children of 
France and Belgium, or for the soldiers in 
camp and hospital. The classes in sewing, 
domestic science and manual training naturally 
do the things for which their immediate train- 
ing fits them—but they do it in school hours. 
As for others, the Red Cross, with its manifold 
activities, finds work for all the young helpers 
that are willing to do their part. Another most 
useful service that the new organization will 
render is that it will make a great recruiting 
field from which the Red Cross workers and 
supporters of the future can be drawn. 
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WHAT FOOD CONTROL HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


HOSE who found it hard to buy even a 

pound of sugar a few weeks ago, and 

who are still paying prices for bread and 
meat that would have seemed incredible three 
years ago, may be pardoned for wondering 
whether food control has justified itself so far 
by its fruits. As a matter of fact, no measure 
of food control can create foodstuffs that have 
not been even harvested or keep prices at a 
point that would be moderate in times of 
abundance. But it is certain that during the 
recent shortage in sugar, food control did keep 
down the price of such as was to be had toa 
reasonable figure; without it there is no know- 
ing what consumers would have had to pay. It 
is true also that food control has brought the 
wholesale prices of meats down several cents a 
pound ; that it has convinced the egg speculators 
that their stocks put into storage at the high 
prices of the spring cannot be sold at the ex- 
pected profit ; that it has stabilized the prices of 
flour and butter and many other necessary 
foods that in ordinary circumstances would 
have fallen into the hands of profiteers and 
speculators. 

The public has not reaped all the benefit 
from the work of the department of food con- 
trol that it should, for Mr. Hoover has no 
direct authority over retailers. It is true that 
thousands of grocers and provision dealers, 
small and great, have given loyal codperation 
to the department, and have marked down their 
goods whenever there has been any fall in 
wholesale prices; but there have been others 
who have played the game differently and who 
have kept prices at the highest point that 
‘the traffic will bear.’? That is why some 
people find it hard to see that Mr. Hoover and 
his aides have accomplished anything. It may 
be necessary in the end for Congress to extend 
the authority of the department over retailers 
as well as over producers and distributors, 
although the citizen who keeps a careful watch 
on wholesale prices, and who lets his retail 
dealer know that he does so, will often find 
his market bills diminishing. : 

The work of the Food Controller is most suc- 
cessful, however, in ways that the ordinary con- 
sumer does not readily observe: in preventing 
prices from soaring as they would soar under 
an unregulated profiteering market, in obtain- 
ing a fairer and more stable distribution of food 
products, and, above all, in providing for the 
steady supply of food to our allies without any 
undue privation or extortion in the United 
States. In those respects the department is 
succeeding admirably, and there is every reason 
to expect that through its activities both we 
and our allies will pass through this most crit- 
ical winter with far less difficulty than seemed 
possible six months ago. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE 
TRAINING CAMP 


HERE are to-day many communities in 

| this country in which life has been altered 
and stimulated by the establishment of 
military training camps near by. The local 
tradesmen and proprietors of garages have 
profited, some of them enormously; the boys 
and girls of the town have been thrilled with 
excitement ; a number of older residents have 
been annoyed by the sudden bustling invasion 
into their heretofore quiet surroundings. But 
the training camp is beginning to do something 
for the neighboring communities besides in- 
creasing their revenues and disturbing their 
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peaceful routine. The people of those commu- 
nities are realizing that they, more than the 
people of other communities, have an oppor- 
tunity to play an important part in the war— 
an opportunity that imposes an obligation and 
confers a privilege. What that opportunity is 
may be indicated by President Wilson’s words: 
‘*The spirit with which our soldiers leave 
America, and their efficiency on the battle 
fronts of Europe, will be vitally affected by 
the character of the environment surrounding 
our military camps.’’ 

The life of the soldier at a training camp 
should not be exclusively camp life. He should 
have a chance to share in the life of the com- 
munity near which the camp is placed. And 
there are countless ways in which the people 
of the community can exert a helpful influence 
on his life. They can take soldiers into their 
homes for Sunday dinner or supper; they can 
furnish entertainments of a social nature for 
them; they can arrange automobile trips and 
moving-picture shows; they can provide club- 
rooms in the town. L 

The fact that a man is in uniform causes 
many civilians to stand a little in awe of him, 
to be shy about attempting to fraternize with 
him. But the chances are a hundred to one 
that the forbidding man in uniform is really a 
more or less homesick boy who will respond 
gratefully to kindness,—if he is not made toe 
feel that he is being coddled,—and who will 
appreciate the opportunity for social inter- 
course and friendship with people that are like 
his own ‘‘home folks.’’ 
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THE “PEACH KING” 


NE hot day more than fifty years ago a 
Q twelve-year-old boy was cutting corn- 
stalks for a Connecticut farmer. On the 
top of a hill in the midst of the field he came 
upon a seedling peach tree—a little red Rare- 
Ripe loaded with fruit. Tired with the work 
of handling the heavy cornstalks, and thirsty, 
he sat a long time under the tree, eating peaches 
and dreaming of the orchard that he would 
have if he evér got money enough to buy the 
trees. It was a pleasant dream, and, as he 
said once in later life, it put such energy inte 
him that he more than made up for the time 
he had lost. 

It was also an abiding dream. Continuing to 
work on farms for twelve dollars and a half a 
month, in three years the boy had saved one 
hundred dollars, and meanwhile had examined 
and studied all the native peach trees near his 
home and had read everything he could find on 
peach culture. Then he started to make the 
dream come true. A part of his savings he put 
into peach trees, and a part, for quick returns, 
he invested in strawberry and raspberry plants. 
At that time there was not a commercial peach 
orchard in the United States north of New 
York, and when he set out three thousand trees 
on a rocky Connecticut hillside the neighbors 
thought he was crazy. 

But that was only a beginning. When the 
boy died the other day the papers referred to 
him as the ‘‘Peach King.’’ Besides owning 
about a thousand acres of peaches in Connecti- 
cut he had also two thousand acres in Georgia 
—the largest peach orchard in the world. 

But it was not merely by the number of his 
acres that he won his title; he was a pioneer 
and a leader in many ways. He discovered how 
best to feed peach trees and how to fight their 
enemies. He created new varieties that elimi- 
nated the faults and united the good qualities 
of earlier kinds. He instituted new ways of 
grading and packing and new methods of ad- 
vertising and marketing. When he announced, 
as he placed his first crop on sale, that every 
peach in every basket would be sound and as 
good as the top layer, people smiled and looked 
wise; but he lived to see honest grading the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Not only was J. H. Hale the ‘‘ Peach King”’: 
he was also the largest raiser of apples east of 
Tilinois and north of Virginia, a master of the 
Connecticut State Grange, trustee of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, member of the 
General Assembly and a Public Utilities Com- 
missioner in his state. His knowledge and ex- 
perience were always at the disposal of others, 
and no one will ever know how many rich 
farms and rosy orchards owe their existence to 
his advice and encouragement. He was one of 
our great, useful citizens. 

What an inspiration such a career offers to 
the boys of to-day! There are other fruits and 
other crops as capable of improvement as the 
peaches of Mr. Hale’s boyhood were,—and as 
worthy of it, —the Seckel and the Bartlett pear, 
for example, and certain plums and cherries 
and quinces. All they need is brains and en- 
thusiasm and work. The rewards are great 
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and as sure as that the sun returneth in the 
heavens; rewards not only of money, but of 
dignity, honor and usefulness. 


dl 
CURRENT EVENTS 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On October 26 
the Supreme Court of Indiana handed 
down a decision that the woman suffrage law 
recently passed by the legislature is unconsti- 
tutional, since the constitution of the state 
specifically describes voters as ‘‘male citizens. ’’ 
The law did not permit women to vote for 
officials provided for in the state constitution, 
but the court held that women could not vote 
at all until the language of the constitution 
was amended. It is probable that the decision 
will be followed by suits in other states where 
the legislature has passed woman suffrage laws 
to test the constitutionality of those laws. 
e 
REPARATIONS FOR WAR.— The sec- 
ond Liberty Loan, subscriptions for which 
closed on October 27, was a gratifying success. 
The maximum amount of five billion dollars 
was subscribed and probably exceeded. ——Mr. 
Frank A. Scott, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, resigned on account of poor health. 
He is succeeded by Mr. Robert S. Lovett, for- 
merly president of the Union Pacific Railway. 
—It is suggested that a department of muni- 
tions may be created, the head of which should 
be a Cabinet officer.——The Food Controller 
© aessroro, w. v. announced that on No- 
vember 1 wholesale deal- 
ers in meat, sugar, flour, 
butter and other fats and 
certain canned goods would 
be put under license and 
required to sell their goods 
at prices only reasonably 
in advance of the actual 
purchase cost. The Food 
Controller hopes to reach 
retail prices through a rul- 
ing that forbids licensed 
manufacturers or wholesalers to sell to retail- 
ers who are known to exact unreasonable 
profit or who buy for speculative purposes, and 
also through the provision of the law that 
obliges retailers doing more than one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of business to be li- 
censed. ——Mr. Hoover has warned the govern- 
ors of several states to guard food warehouses 
and grain elevators, since attempts are con- 
stantly being made by enemy agents to destroy 
such places by fire. On October 29 a‘ great fire 
at Baltimore destroyed four million dollars’ 
worth of supplies intended for shipment 
abroad. The fire was doubtless incendiary in 
origin. —— The Shipping Board has assigned 
one hundred thousand tons of shipping to 
Italy to relieve its pressing needs in that di- 
rection. ° 


RELAND.—The Sinn Fein Society held a 
conference at Dublin on October 26 and 
elected Prof. de Valera, recently elected Member 
of Parliament from East Clare, as its president. 
A provisional constitution for an Irish republic 
was adopted. The situation in the west of Ire- 
land is said to be exceedingly uneasy. 
es 
HIN A.—It was reported from Peking that 
Japan was urging the Chinese government 
to sign an arms-monopoly contract that would 
give Japan control of certain important iron 
deposits in China, and provide for the appoint- 
ment of Japanese military advisers and a 
Japanese director of the Nanking arsenal. It is 
certain that Great Britain, France and the 
United States would all object to such a con- 
tract. ° 


INISTERIAL CRISES.— The severe 

defeat of the Italian army on the Isonzo 
was followed by the fall of the Boselli cabinet. 
Sig. Orlando, Minister of the Interior under 
Sig. Boselli, is the new. premier. Baron Son- 
nino, the Foreign Minister, keeps his portfolio. 
Sig. Giolitti, who has been in retirement since 
the war began, is once 
more politically active ; it 
is believed that he is fa- 
vorable to making peace 
with Germany. —— On 
the Kaiser’s return to 
Berlin it was given out 
that he would not accept 
the resignation of Chan- 
cellor Michaelis. Later it 
appeared that he had 
come to recognize the un- 
wisdom of forcing him COUNT VON HERTLING 
on an unwilling Reichstag, and on October 29 
it was announced that Count von Hertling, long 
premier of Bavaria, was to succeed him. His 
nomination was not pleasing to various groups 
in the Reichstag, because he is opposed to par- 
liamentary government in Germany, and also 
to the policy of unrestricted annexations of 
occupied territory. It was therefore uncertain 
whether he would accept the post. Dr. Michaelis 
remains Prime Minister of Prussia.——Pre- 
mier Painlevé of France made an attempt to 
strengthen his ministry with the Socialists by 
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dropping the former premier, M. Ribot, who 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and appoint- 
ing M. Barthou in his place. It was felt that 
the move would not succeed, and that a new 
ministry would soon have to be formed. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From October 25 to October 31) 


The great event of the week was the crushing 
blow that the Austro-German armies struck at 
the Italian armies on the Isonzo front. The 
Emperor Karl of Austria was nominally in 
command of the Austro-German forces, but 
Marshal von Mackensen, who repeated here 
his strategy on the Dunajec in 1915, actually 
directed the attack. 

The blow was delivered about fifteen miles 
north of the Bainsizza Plateau, where Gen. 
Cadorna won his recent victories. There, be- 
tween Flitsch and Tolmino, the Central Powers 
had gathered a powerful army largely recruited 
from the now slenderly held Russian front, 
together with an imposing train of artillery. 
The Italians have never had as much artillery 
as they would like and their available guns 
were largely concentrated farther south. After 
a sudden and powerful cannonade the Austro- 
German army advanced on October 24 along a 
front of some fifteen miles. In several places 
they were repulsed, but at Santa Lucia, near | 
Tolmino, they forced the Isonzo, drove back | 
the army opposed to them and made a wide | 
breach in the Italian line. The disorganization | 
spread north and south as the Germans ad- 
vanced, and within two days the entire left 
wing of Cadorna’s formation, including the 
second and third armies, was in full retreat. 
That opened to the Germans the rear of the 
Italian armies operating on the Bainsizza 
Plateau and the Carso, and Cadorna had no 
alternative except a hasty retreat to save his 
entire centre and right from being cut off. All 
the commanding positions that were taken with 
so much expenditure of blood during the last 
two years had to be abandoned. Gérz and 
Cividale were surrendered, and on October 29 
Udine, the headquarters of the Italian army, 
was occupied by the Germans. 

Withdrawing his troops as quickly and or- 
derly as possible, Gen. Cadorna moved to reform 
his line behind the Tagliamento River. When 
this record closed it was not certain whether 
he would be able to establish himself behind 
that natural line of defense in time to check 
the Austro-German advance, but if seemed 
probable that he would. Even if he has the 
men and means to hold them there, the Italian 
offensive is at an end for a long time to come. 
The Germans declared that they had taken 
more than one hundred thousand prisoners and 
several hundred big guns from the Italians. 

The disaster on the Isonzo caused no little 
anxiety in London and Paris, and it was 
announced that reinforcements of men, guns 
and munitions were being hurried into Italy 
from France. The United States government 
removed all restrictions hitherto placed on 
imports to Italy, and agreed to put one hundred 
thousand tons of shipping at the disposal of 
that country. It was announced in Rome that 
ull parties in Parliament had rallied to the 
support of the Orlando ministry, and that no 
party dissensions would be permitted so long 
as the national territory was in danger. 

While the German troops were smashing their 
way across the Isonzo they were drawing back 
in Russia. Their lines, which were advanced 
thirty miles beyond the Diina when Riga fell, 
were drawn back to within twelve miles of that 
city. The Russians followed as the Germans 
retreated. This movement seems to indicate 
that the Germans do not intend to push a land 
campaign against Petrograd this fall; and it 
was announced that the Russian government 
would not move to Moscow at present. 

On the western front the French extended 
their gains on the Aisne south of Laon. Their 
brilliant dash regained twenty-five square miles 
of French territory. In Flanders there was 
continual activity by both British and French 
troops, but no organized offensive on a large 
seale. About a thousand German prisoners 
were taken during the week. 

The British forces in Palestine took Beer- 
sheba, fifty miles south of Jerusalem. 

The submarines sunk eighteen British and 
French ships. No American ships were re- 
ported sunk, but one had a lively battle with 
a submarine in which nearly five hundred shots 
were exchanged. 

British aviators bombed munition works in 
Rhenish Prussia. Early on the morning of 
November 1 a German aéroplane squadron 
raided the English coast and London. The 
damage was said to be slight. 

Brazil is definitely engaged in the war at 
last. The two chambers by an almost unani- 
mous vote declared that a state of war with 
Germany existed, and President Braz issued a 
proclamation in accordance with that vote on 
October 26. 

On October 29 Secretary Lansing made public 
two more letters sent by Count Luxburg, the 








German minister to Argentina, to his govern- | 
ment through the Swedish legation at Buenos | 


Aires. They urged the intimidatitn of Brazil 
by a submarine squadron, and spoke of the 
German intention to ‘‘reorganize’’ southern 
Brazil, where there are half a million Germans. 
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Toy Engineering for Boys 


sear of the glorious fun of building such 
fascinating models with Meccano! Why, 
here’s a real Loom, built by a boy with Meccano 
—and, wonder of wonders, it actually weaves 
silken fabrics in beautiful colors. 

You can build one. Also Electric Locomotives, 
Clocks that keep time, Potter’s Wheels that make clay 
ware, “Tanks,” Machine Guns, and the hundreds of 
other delightful models pictured in the Meccano 
Manual free with all Meccano regular Outfits. If you 





OTHER 
WONDERFUL 
MODELS 





Build With Meccano! Outfits 


You can have a new toy every day; you 
can't realize the joy of it all till you try it. 
Why, it’s almost magic! But—you must have 
Meccano with its patented parts. No other 
toy builds such clever, smooth-working, accu- 
rate, engineering models. No study needed ; 
the fun begins the minute you open the box. 
Each set complete—nothing more to buy. 


Send Today for Meccano Wonder Book 


Send names and addresses 

receive the Wonder Book telling all about Meccano, a free trial subscription 
to the “Meccano Engineer” aa 

HUNDREDS OF you and D 


MECCANO COMPANY, Incorporated 


want action, connect them up with the powerful 
Meccano spring or electric motor and, whirr! off they 
go, just like real machinery ! 





Prices of 
MECCANO 


It’s Great To 


No. 00.... $1.00 
No. 0.... 1.50 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 
tf not at your 
dealer's. 











of yourself and three boy friends and you will 


terms of $1000 Prize Contest. Send now so 
can decide on your present. 


Bldg. 10-S, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Besides pegging his 
usual quota of shoes 
each day W.L. Doug- 
las was obliged to 
gather fuel to keep 
the fires going. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
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Copyright, W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 








**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 $3.50 +4 $4.50 $5 6 7 & x 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 
















las product is guaranteed — SHOES 
by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2.50 -~ 
ence in making fine shoes. ~50 $2 


The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
4 wae OF FRAUD. ty genuine unless 
alas name and retail price is 
Geeta on the bottom. TA KE NO" SUBSTITUTE 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet, showing how’to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


President 
Va, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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DONALD SINGING 
IN THE DARK 
By William He rbert Carruth 


if 


BOUT the middle of the night 
I started up, at first in fright, 
Across the hall from me to hear 
A little child’s voice, dainty clear. 
There in his room wee Donald lay, 
Close curtained, so that not a ray 
Of moonshine might disturb his sleep, 
Alone amid the darkness deep. 
It was the Christmas morn, I wot, 
But little Donald knew it not; 
An infant yet of under two, 
No word of human speech he knew; 
Yet in the still room’s voiceless tract 
A precious drama did he act: 
He called his parents twice or thrice, 
Listened, and since ’t did not suffice, 
Once more,—then made his own reply,— 
A little cough,—on foot start I,— 
But ere I reach his chamber door 
It is hushed, and in a moment more 
The mimic play begins again; 
He sings a song unknown to men, 
A little carol, strange and sweet, 
Perchance such tones as once did greet, 
Bringing good tidings unto them, 
The shepherds’ ears in Bethlehem. 
The song is ended, then in glee 
He laughs and chortles merrily; 
Again he calls, with such appeal 
A hardened reprobate I feel 
Not to reply, but must give in 
To the stern household discipline. 
Thus for an hour, amid the deep 
Of night he played, then fell asleep. 
* * + * * . 
Lo, Lord, in thy wide universe 
Such a child’s drama we rehearse: 
Unseeing with wide-open eyes 
We call and trust our own replies; 
We sing and ¢all and vainly hark, 
Like Donald singing in the dark. 


od 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ANY persons who would like to live up- 
right, useful and God-fearing lives feel 
that they have had no opportunity to 
do so. They complain to themselves 

that they are so handicapped by inher- 
ited weaknesses, so fettered by grim 
necessity or circumstance, that they have no 
chance to broaden their lives into the ideal man- 
hood or womanhood. 

One has inherited a violent temper, another is 
cursed with a crabbed disposition; still another 
is so entangled in “cutthroat” methods of business 
that in self«iefense he feels compelled to do things 
that he knows to be mean and unscrupulous. 
These are only a few of the excuses. They are all 
variations of the same complaint: ‘“‘We have no 
opportunity to follow Christ; we are tied down by 
conditions that we cannot alter.” 

The thoughtful man discovers here some mis- 
conception as to the true nature of an opportunity. 
Life may be likened to a football game: its oppor- 
tunities are the openings, the gaps in the line of 
opposition, through which we may plunge for a 
great gain or a touchdown. But in a truer sense, 
an opportunity consists not in freedom from re- 
straint but in the very restraint itself. In the limi- 
tations and obstacles that oppress him a man finds 
his chance to show the mettle of his soul. They 
are the challengers that rouse the Christ spirit 
lying within him, that dare it to come forth and 
wrestle with them. ‘Were it not for them the Christ 
spirit might have no occasion to bestir itself and 
show its power. 

Here is a little fourteen-year-old girl. She has 
spent the last nine years of her life in a wheel 
chair, a helpless cripple. You might well ask, What 
opportunity has she for a life of cheer and con- 
tentment and usefulness? But were you to watch 
her in her father’s house, you would see strange 
things. Each morning she wheels herself into the 
dining room to set the table, into the kitchen to 
make the coffee, back and forth across the parlor 
floor pushing a carpet sweeper, or up to the piano 
to play a lively tune or sing a song: the happiest, 
brightest, most helpful little girl you could ever 
wish to see. 

Fate, like a cruel giant, trod upon her and left 
her broken. 

“There, now,” said Fate, ‘‘there you are. What 
can you make of yourself now?” 

“Thank you for the opportunity,” replied her 
indomitable spirit. “I will show you what I can 
make of myself.” 

The chief task of life is not to be great, but to 
bring out into the light the hidden Christlikeness 
of our natures, the patience and cheer, the hope 
and courage, the determination and gentleness of 
which every soul is capable. And in this task the 
very hindrances to our Christlikeness are the truest 
opportunities for its cultivation. 
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SARAH AND THE BUTTERFLY 


ARAH BARNES stood before the mirror 
with her lips set grimly, putting hasty, 
finishing touches to her hair and dress. 
The Butterfly, with her cowardly little 
heart beating heavily over her struggle 
to say what she knew she ought to, 

thought wildly that to see Sarah put the finishing 

touches to a dress was a sight to make the gods 
weep. 

“You simply can’t imagine, Letty,” said Sarah, 
“how it feels to be me at a time like this—to know 
that you look among the other girls like a potato 
among roses. To feel—and despise yourself for 
feeling it—that you’d give anything inside your 
head if only for once—just once—the outside could 
look pretty. I was an utter fool to accept the sec- 
retaryship, that’s all there is about it. If I’d kept 
out of that, I shouldn’t have had to go to any func- 
tions. College isn’t for functions, anyway; it’s for 
learning, or should be, although I can’t seem to 
find many who think so.” 

“Isn’t it—perhaps—for living?” The Butterfly 
hardly knew her own voice, but when she had 
said it she knew suddenly that the worst was over 
—that she was going to do it for Sarah’s sake— 
splendid old Sarah who was so clear-sighted in 
every way except this. 

Sarah stared at her in amazement. 

**What in the world do you mean?” she cried. 

“I mean that as long as your head has an outside 





























as well as an inside are you fair to yourself to 
scorn it? You think very much of style in your 
essay work—not of the ideas alone, but how to 
present them so as to make the best impression 
upon others. Don’t you think you ought to be 
equally fair to yourself?” 

Sarah still stared. This was a new Butterfly. 

“It’s just vanity!” she retorted with a scorn en- 
tirely for herself. 

The Butterfly caught her breath. She must, for 
Sarah’s sake. 

“Dear,” she said, “I’m going to tell you. I over- 
heard the dean speaking of you to some one—a 
stranger—the other day. She said that you hada 
splendid intellect, but that your appearance was 
unfortunately against you.” 

The silence in the room throbbed for several 
seconds. Then Sarah spoke. “Well?” she asked 
coldly. 

The Butterfly’s soft eyes were dim with tears. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried. “Don’t you under- 
stand? It doesy’t have to be. If you took it as you 
do any other problem — It isn’t your eyes or mouth 
or any impossible thing; it’s—it’s the don’t-care- 
ness of your hair and dress, and the colors you 
wear, and the way you put things on. You helped 
me through calculus — Dear, won’t you let me 
help you a little in the thing I can do? Isn’t that 
only fair?” 

Once more the silence throbbed—a long silence 
this time. Then Sarah looked up. 

And the Butterfly’s cowardly little heart sang 


for joy. 
‘or joy 6° 
THE HEROINE OF THE LITTLE 
HATCHET 


warrior maid of France, but she was not the 
only one. There was the Maid of Beauvais, 
Jeanne Fourquet, surnamed Hachette: Jeanne 


Tre Maid of Orléans was the first and greatest 


of the Little Hatchet. Thrilled and impressed in | 





childhood with the story of Jeanne d’Are, the | 
peasant heroine, this second Jeanne, far more | 


gently born and bred, a daughter of the comfort- 


able bourgeoisie, unacquainted with hardship, rose | 


instantly to the opportunity when her native city 
was imperiled. 

Charles the Bold, with a great army of Burgun- 
dians, had arrived before Beauvais, and although 
the citizens had been promised reinforcements, 
none had yet arrived. There was doubt, hesitation 
and confusion. The young Jeanne, catching up the 
little hatchet, which was the nearest weapon to 
her hand, hastily offered herself and it at the shrine 
of Saint Angadresme, the patron saint of the city, 
and ran into the tumultuous streets crying, “To 
arms!’’ 

Perhaps because the memory of that other 
Jeanne was still fresh, perhaps because of her 
own flaming fervor, she was heard, heeded and 
followed. She roused not only the men, but the 
women and children, to fight, and that not in a 
single surge of enthusiasm, but repeatedly through- 
out the siege. For the Burgundians, repulsed in 
their first onslaught, were by no means defeated. 
They ‘‘dug themselves in,” as we should put it, 
before the walls; indeed, the ancient narrative of 
the “long and profound trenches,” some of which 
were “hollowed into posts of refuge’ and others 
fortified, while still other connecting trenches 

hielded the besiegers from the fire of the besieged, 
has a curiously modern sound except that arrows 
figure instead of shot and shell. But then as now 
there were catapults; and if there was not liquid 
fire, there was boiling water and melted lead. 

Again and again Jeanne Hachette rallied the 
discouraged, led the leaderless and fought beside 
the fighters. When reinforcements came, the 
mayor presented the girl warrior to the veteran 
captains, who accepted her as an equal. Grace- 
fully and modestly she attributed to their arrival— 
“You, messieurs, to whom victory has always been 
faithful”—the coming deliverance. But it was still 
a long time before deliverance came. Besides the 
dangers from without, there was the danger of 
treachery within. Once she snatched a paper from 
the hand of a suspected leader; in it was proof of 
his guilt, and he turned his sword against her and 
would have slain her had not her cries brought 
help in time. 

But she did not always need to be rescued; she 
was a hard fighter herself when not caught by 
surprise. Once, just after having led a party to the 
rescue of her hard-pressed commander, the Maré- 
chal de Roault, she observed the enemy swarming 
over the ramparts anew in another direction. She 
rushed to repel the assault at the moment when 
the enemy standard bearer was planting his banner 
upon the walls. She drove him back through the 
breach, down the slope, into the moat and across 
it; and on the farther side slew him and captured 
the flag. It was the end. Everywhere as she re- 
turned she heard the welcome shout, “Victory! 
Victory!” 

It was the end also of Jeanne Hachette. History 
knows her no more; nor is it even known what be- 
came of her. Probably, her work done, she lived 
and died like any other prosperous and pretty 
young bourgeoise of Beauvais. But she is not for- 
gotten. Every year, in August, Beauvais remem- 
bers her in its anniversary celebration; and 
remembers, too, the other valiant women who bat- 
tled beside their men under her inspiration. Their 
share in the victory was recognized with prompti- 
tude and grace by their king, who, to commemorate 
it, granted them the perpetual precedence of the 
men in the yearly procession in honor of Saint 
Angadresme. For many centuries, with banners 
floating and in their bravest finery, the women of 
Beauvais, on their city’s special holiday, have 
proudly led the line. 
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INHERITED MILITARY TALENT 


HE present war has called attention to the 

fact that fighting seems to run in families. 

There are several conspicuous instances in 
which the sons or grandsons of famous soldiers 
have lived up to the brilliant records of their for- 
bears. 

In the British army Lieut. Gen. Sir Hubert de la 
Poer Gough is an example. There was a Gough 
in the Peninsula with Wellington, and when the 
Sikhs were enemies of England it was a Gough 
who overthrew them. He was the present general’s 
grandfather. In addition, the general’s own father 
won the Victoria Cross in the Indian Mutiny and 
was with Roberts in Afghanistan It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the present general is known 
as one of the most prominent cavalry leaders in 
the British army. He played a great part in the 
battle of the Somme and again in the battle of 
Arras. 

With Gen. Cadorna, the Italian commander in 
chief, the taking of Trieste is a hereditary task. 





He comes of a famous military family, for his 
father, Count Raphael Cadorna, fought in the Pied- 
montese army alongside the British and the French 
in the Crimea. In the war of 1866 against Austria 
he commanded the army corps that advanced on 
Trieste ; but his forward march was stopped by an 
armistice after he had reached Versa in the Friuli, 
where he put the advance guard of the enemy to 
flight. Peace was signed on the banks of the Isonzo 
at the foot of the Carso Plateau, which is now the 
scene of his son’s exploits. 

It is on record that one day the present Cadorna 
placed his finger on a position marked on his map 
and said: 

“That is where my father got to.” Then, moving 
his finger to ‘Trieste, he added, “And that is where 
I have to go.” 
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THE INCOMPLETE ANGLER 


Th 








The Man in the Boat—Take yer time, sir, and play ’im. 


We've got yer. —Starr Wood. 
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THE CRUISER’S BEAR 


N The.Log of a Timber Cruiser Mr. W. P. 
I Lawson gives a striking illustration of the 

dangers that the hardy government surveyors 
not infrequently face. The crew was running the 
line down a narrow ravine at one side of the forest 
boundary. It was late afternoon, says Mr. Lawson 
—nearly time to knock off work. Conway walked 
fifty yards or more in advance of the others. 
Wetherby, at the moment, was helping Wallace 
with the plane table. 

At a sudden, unusual sound in the brush to the 
left, Wallace turned aside to investigate. The next 
instant he came back at full speed, with his eyes 
popping and his legs working wildly. Ten yards 
behind him, snarling and fighting the brush, lum- 
bered a full-grown cinnamon bear. The beast was 
in a towering rage, caused by a steel trap and 
eight feet of heavy chain that trailed from his 
prisoned hind foot. Had it not been for this drag 
he would-doubtless have caught Wallace before 
he had run twenty feet. As it was, Wallace reached 
an oak tree a few strides ahead of the bear and 
“shinned” up the trunk. 

When Wetherby saw Wallace with the bear in 
his wake he at once followed a natural and com- 
pelling impulse to climb a tree. Conway, warned 
by Wetherby, also sought a convenient oak. 

But the infuriated bear began to climb after 
Wallace. Wetherby, the only one of the trio who 
carried a revolver, immediately left the limb on 
which he sat and called out to his beleaguered 
chief, “Sit tight, Wally! I’ll be over in a minute!”’ 

To go gunning for an angry bear with a thirty- 
eight caliber pistol is a risky business. Wallace as 
well as Conway endeavored to turn Wetherby from 
the attempt. 

“Go on back, Wetherby!” yelled his superior, 
as the axeman approached. “Shoot him from the 
tree. He’ll get you sure now if you wound him!” 

“I haven’t enough cartridges to waste any,” was 
all that Wetherby replied as he ran under the tree 
and took careful aim at the beast above. 

A shot sounded, and the bear’s head snapped to 
one side as if it had been struck sharply with a 
club; his great muscles relaxed and he slid scram- 
blingly down, with his heavy claws ripping long, 
deep grooves in the bark of the tree. 

Wetherby circled about, excited but alert, wait- 
ing to put five more soft-nosed bullets into the 
wounded animal. A moment later he saw that they 
were not needed. The first ball, entering behind 
the ear, had penetrated the thin coating of muscle 
there, broken through the skull and pierced the 
brain. It was a perfect shot. 

“Good shooting, old boy!” cried Conway, as he 
slapped the delighted marksman on the back. 

Wallace’s way was different: with a silence more 
eloquent than a torrent of thanks, he grasped 
Wetherby’s hand and wrung it fervently. 
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UNSUITABLE WEATHER 


HE recent destruction by fire of a certain 

ancient New England meetinghouse has set 

the villagers to retelling an amusing anecdote 
connected with its partial demolition nearly a cen- 
tury ago, when it lost its steeple in a hurricane. 

Deliberate and cautious love-making figures in 
many tales of rural New England; but surely in 
none of them does the hero show less impetuosity 
than the Amos of this story showed. For ten years 
he had courted his patient Eliza; at last he had 
proposed, had been accepted, and the wedding day 
was set. It dawned unpropitiously, with a howling 
gale blowing, which increased hourly in violence. 
At the appointed hour, nevertheless, the guests 
gathered at the home of the bride and waited for 
the bridegroom, but he did not appear. 

The storm was truly terrific ; indeed, the meeting- 
house, just across the common, had already sur- 
rendered its steeple with a tremendous crash. The 
bride became hysterical and her brothers began 
to look worried. Ominous whispers ran about that 
if the great elm in front of Amos’s door had blown 
down it must surely have crushed in the whole 
front of the house; perhaps Amos was killed or 
pinned under the wreck. 

At last a-party of anxious volunteers started 
forth, in the teeth of the tempest, to investigate. 
When they reached the farm the elm was still 





standing, and on the threshold, very much sur- 
prised, stood Amos. He had supposed that of 
course the wedding would be postponed. 

**Well, now, when I woke up ’twas pouring guns 
and pitchforks, so to speak, and I says to myself, 
says I,‘I don’ know ’bout this! I don’ know!’ 
Arter breakfast ’twas wuss; and says I to myself, 
‘I most know they’ll put it off; I most know they 
will!’ I had my eye on the meetin’house steeple 
and I could see ’twas swaying considerable. ‘I 
know they’d oughter put it off,’ says I to myself, 
‘but then, women is so onreasonable maybe they 
won’t.’ I kep’ my eye on the meetin’house steeple, 
and says I, ‘If she goes, I don’t; and if she don’t, 
I do.’ 

“She swung and she swayed and she kind of 
hung in the wind, and then, jest as I was gettin’ 
my boots on to start, over she went! And says I to 
myself, ‘That’s a clear showing, if ever there was 
one; and here I stay! Even a woman couldn’t say 
aman oughter stand up agin a gale when a meetin’- 
house steeple can’t. No, sir,’ says I to myself, 
‘there ain’t a mite of doubt about it; this weather 
is onsuitable for weddings!’ ” 

Nevertheless, he was imperatively persuaded 
to come and be married without waiting for it to 
clear up. 
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MEETING TOM MOORE 


Te poet, Thomas Moore, was a most lovable 
character, and so kind, declares Mrs. E. M. 
Ward in her Reminiscences, that he was never 
known to speak harshly about anyone. She tells 
the story of their first meeting, at the time when 
her father was painting the poet’s portrait and 
when she was a very small girl. 

Mr. Moore lived some distance from Fitzroy 
Square, says the author, and it was doubtful 
whether he could walk as far as our house. That 
was very disappointing to me, for my parents’ 
frequent allusion to the poet had increased my 
anxiety to see him. But at last the long-desired 
opportunity came. One day, when I was playing 
in the square, I suddenly saw the queerest of little 
men in the queerest of rough beaver hats on a 
very big head. Instinct, told me that this must be 
Thomas Moore coming to pay the long-desired 
visit, and I rushed indoors and informed my 
parents. 

Of course I was ridiculed. Since I had never seen 
the poet, how did I know it was he? Besides, he 
was much too decrepit to walk so far. It was ab- 
surd, preposterous! Then the front doorbell rang. 
Moore was announced, and it was my turn to 
laugh. 

I can see him now as he appeared to me then, a 
stout little man dressed in a tail coat, with a high 
collar. He had a fascinatingly clever-and shrewdly 
kind face, the face that cheers men’s lives and 
frightens no one. 


Before he had been in the house many minutes - 


he had me seated on his knee. 

“What is my name?” he inquired. “Tell me, my 
dear, do you know who I am?” 

“You are Tommy Moore,” I said with a laugh; 
“little Tommy Moore,” and then catching the look 
of horror on my mother’s face, I grew suddenly 
grave and said with great decorum, “Mr. Moore.” 

The sudden change in my manner displeased the 
poet, and he said quietly, “Try again, girlie, try 
again!”? Upon which I cried out with great glee: 

“Little Tommy Moore! Little Tommy Moore!” 

Moore was delighted, and the friendship that 
had come within an ace of dissolution was forth- 
with permanently renewed. 
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GIDDY GWENDOLEN 


‘6 RIFFITH,” groaned Gwendolen, gingham- 
gowned, “gray geese gobbled great-grand- 
sire’s galligaskins!”’ 


“Great guns!” gasped Griffith. “Great-grand- © 


sire’s galligaskins gone!” 

“Gobbled!”’ gloomed Gwendolen. ‘‘ Gluttonous 
geese, gorging ganders! Great-grandsire’s good 
galligaskins!” 

“Goats, Gwendolen,” guessed Griffith. “Goats 
grab gloves, gaiters, gowns, galligaskins. Geese 
gobble grain, greens, garlic, gladiolus.” 

Gwendolen, glancing gardenward, glimpsed 
great-grandsire giving gray geese grain, geese 
gladly glutting gizzards. d 

“Good great-grandsire!” gushed Gwendolen. 
“Giving geese grain gratuitously!” 

Great-grandsire, gliding gradually, grasped 
Gwendolen. “Go get great-grandsire’s galligas- 
kins!” grunted great-grandsire. 

“Geese gobbled galligaskins, great-grandsire,” 
grieved Gwendolen. 

“Gammon!” growled great-grandsire. ‘‘Giddy 
girl! Get galligaskins! Go garret!” 

Gwendolen galloped gladly, gained garret, 
grabbed galligaskins gracing grindstone. 

“Good girl!” gurgled grateful great-grandsire. 

“Good geese!” giggled Gwendolen gayly. 

“Gwendolen,” gleeful Griffith grinned, “gallina- 
ceous game, guineas, geese, gobble greens, grain. 
Graminivorous, geese.” 
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A GENEROUS SETTLEMENT 


P in Minnesota, says the American Medical 
Journal, Mr. Olsen had a cow killed by a 
railway train. In due season the claim agent 

for the railway called to make an attempt to settle 
with the bereaved farmer. 

“We understand, of course, that the deceased 
was avery docile and valuable animal,” said the 
claim agent in his‘ most persuasive “claimagentle- 
manly” manner, “and we sympathize with you and 
your family in your loss. But, Mr. Olsen, you must 
remember this: Your cow had no business being 
upon our tracks. Those tracks are our private 
property and when she invaded them she became 
a trespasser. Technically speaking, you, as her 
owner, became a trespasser also. But we have no 
desire to carry the issue into court. Now what 
would you regard as a fair settlement between you 
and the railway company?” 

“Val,” said Mr. Olsen slowly, “Ay bane poor 
Swede farmer, but Ay skall give you two dollars.” 
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AUNTIE’S MISTAKE 


HE spelling lesson, says Harper’s Magazine, 
contained the word ‘‘wool,” and little Clar- 
ence did not know what it meant. 

“What is wool, auntie?” he asked. 

*Wool,” replied auntie, “is fine hair that is taken 
from the back of a lamb. It is used in making yarn, 
cloth and other things. The trousers you have on 
are made of wool.” 

“Oh, no, auntie, these are not made of wool! 
They are made from an old pair of papa’s.” 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





GOOD OLD MAJOR sy soun crair MINOT 


Everywhere that Bobbie goes 
There old Major is. He knows 
Just how far the little feet 

May be trusted down the street; 
Just how near the hallway stair 
Little feet may safely fare; 

Just how many steps in fun - 
Little feet may safely run. 


Guarding ever, Major keeps 
Close by Bobbie when he sleeps. 
When he wakes, the two are one 
In the frolic that’s begun. 

When they seek adventures far, 
Where the garden pathways are, 
Then old Major sniffing goes, 
Tracing every scent of foes. 


Once when Bobbie sought the light 
Where the fire was burning bright, 
Then old Major stepped between, 
Made himself a bar and screen 
Till the others at his call 

Hurried back into the hall. 

Safe was Bobbie, but the air 

Told of Major’s singeing hair! 


Oh, could Bobbie have a friend 
Like old Major to the end! 

One to watch the winding ways 
That will call in coming days; 
One to guard him when he goes 
Into danger from his foes; 

One to save him from the burns 
While he gropes along and learns! 





OLD RED WATTLES 
BY S. O. VERNON 


es UT there are only seven,’’ said Mary. 

B ‘*That’s right,’’ agreed Tom, as he 

counted them a third time, ‘‘and the 

turkey that’s missing is Old Red Wattles, the 
biggest one of them all!’’ 

The Gray children were feeding the turkeys 
one afternoon in the middle of November. Most 
of the flock, which they had watched from 
the time the little turkeys left the speckled 
shells, had been sold and shipped to a dis- 
tant city a few days before, but eight had 
been left on the farm. All eight had been 
on hand in the morning, hungry for the 
corn that Tom and Mary gave them. Now 
that the short November day was drawing 
to a close, only seven came into the yard 
for their supper, and all the calling that the 
children had breath for did not bring Old 
Red Wattles to join their number. 

‘*Perhaps a fox has caught him,’’ sug- 
gested Mary, as they came back from the 
little hill behind the barn, where they had 
ealled, ‘‘ Turk! Turk! Turk!’ almost a 
hundred times. 

‘**T guess that Old Red Wattles would make 
things lively for the biggest fox that ever 
lived,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Do you remember how 
he drove that strange dog out of the yard 
one day ?’” 

‘*Yes, and he used to run right at me,’’ 
said Mary; ‘‘but he got tired of it when he 
found that I was not afraid of him.’’ 

When the children told. their father about 
the lost turkey at supper time, he said, 
‘Oh, he’s all right somewhere! Perhaps he 
went over to spend the night with Mr. Dun- 
can’s flock of turkeys. ’’ 

But the: next morning, when Tom and 
Mary called at their neighbor’s house on 





other farms of the neighborhood. They scoured 
the big pasture and pushed into the woods that 
lay beyond it. They looked everywhere and 
they called and called. But they could find no 
one who had seen a stray turkey, and nowhere 
could they find Old Red Wattles or any feathers 
to show that he had met an untimely end. 
That night, when they fed the seven turkeys, 
Tom noticed that a few grains of corn remained 
here and there on the ground when they drove 
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GAMES OF OTHER DAYS AND LANDS 


BY HARRIET O’BRIEN 


VII. A PUMPKIN-RIND GAME 


LL of the games that we have told about have 
been those that the boys and girls of far-off coun- 


tries—Egypt, China, Japan, England, 


France and 


Scotland—have played in times past. But here we have a 


game that the Indian boys and girls played 


country long before Columbus crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 

The game may be called the pumpkin-rind game; we 
do not know what the Indians called it. The picture 
gives a good idea of it. The Indian boy has seventeen 
little rings of pumpkin rind strung on a deerskin string. 
At one end of the string there is a long wooden pin 


that he holds in his hand. He swings the 


its rings into the air, and then tries to catch the rings one 
by one on the end of his stick while they are whirling 


over his head. 
If you think it is easy, try it yourself. And 


not a pumpkin at hand to provide the rings, you can 
probably make or find some other rings that will serve the 


purpose. 


A recent traveler among the Mohave Indians in Ari- 


zona tells of seeing the children of the tribe 


game with much skill and interest. The fun is best when 
two or more players try to see which one can gather a 
given number of rings on his stick in the shortest time. 


in our own 


string with 


if you have 


playing the 








Sure enough, when he hurried out the next | 
morning the little pile of corn had disappeared. 


| Back to the house he ran. 


‘*Old Red Wattles is hiding somewhere!’’ he 
cried breathlessly ; and then he told them about | 
the corn that had so strangely disappeared on | 
two nights. They laughed at him,—all except | 
Mary,—but they had no,good answer to his 
question, ‘‘Well, if Old Red Wattles does not 
eat the corn, where does it go?’’ 

That was On Monday morning, and all that 
week and part of the next week the same thing 
happened. Every night Tom left a little corn | 
on the ground when he fed the turkeys, and 
every morning it was gone, to the last kernel. 
He tried to solve the mystery by watching 





| until late in the evening and by getting up! 
|early in the morning, but either he did not | 
| Stay up late enough or he did not get up early | 
| enough; and his father would not let him sit 
up and watch all night, as he wanted to do. 

In the middle of the second week came 
Thanksgiving Day. Late in the afternoon Tom 
and Mary went out to feed the turkeys as usual. 
The Gray family had feasted on chicken pie, 
and .so the little flock of turkeys had not de- 
creased in number. 

**Look! Look !’’ cried Mary. ‘*Old Red Wat- | 
tles is back with the others. One, two, three, | 
four, five, six, seven, eight. See!’’ 

She was right, as Tom quickly and ja | 
fully agreed. There was no mistaking Old | 
Red Wattles, the biggest of them all, and 
never more plump or proud than after an | 























“ BUT THERE ARE ONLY SEVEN," 


SAID MARY 


their way to school, Mr. Duncan said that | the turkeys into the barn. ‘‘I gave them more — of almost two weeks. What could it | 


Old Red Wattles was not with his flock. 

When they came home from school the tur- 
keys were roosting on the fence near the barn, 
waiting for their supper. One, two, three, 


four, five, six, seven. Old Red Wattles was not | not there. 


among them. By that time Mr. Gray was will- 
ing to take more interest in the missing turkey. 

‘*Tf Old Red Wattles does not feel like coming 
home for his breakfast in the morning, we’ll 
go hunting for him,’’ he said, when Tom and 
Mary helped him drive the seven turkeys into 
the barn for the night. 

The next day was Saturday, and Tom and 
Mary joined in the hunt. They visited all the 








|supper than they wanted,’’ he thought. ‘‘I | 


mustn’t waste corn that way.’’ 
When he went to let the turkeys out the 
next morning the scattered grains of corn were 


‘*Where could that corn go? The hens are shut 
up and the turkeys were shut up all night, and 
all the wild birds went South long ago.’’ 

It was a little thing, but Tom thought about 


it a great deal, although he did not mention it) 
to his parents or to Mary. When night came | 


he purposely left a little corn on the ground | 
after the turkeys had been shut up. ‘‘We’ll 
see if it happens again,’’ he said to himself. 


‘‘That’s strange!’? thought Tom. | 


| mean? Mary was the first to guess. 
| ‘**It was this way,’’ she said. ‘‘Old Red 
Wattles is a wise old gobbler. He knew that | 
Thanksgiving was at hand, and so he just) 
kept out of sight until the danger was over.’’ 

‘*You may be right,’’ laughed her father, | 
‘*but more likely he felt like flocking by him- | 
self for some silly reason of his own, until he | 
began to smell winter in the air.’’ 

But Mary clung to her explanation—and | 
who can say that she was wrong? 

At any rate, it was a good joke on Old Red 
Wattles, for the Grays had made no plans at | 
all to have him grace a Thanksgiving table. 





.NOTABLE NONSENSE 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
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Over the five-barred fence they climb, 
These little black men—just in time! 


This is a difficult fence to scale, 
But, men of note, they will not fail. 


“ Just in time for what? And why 
Do the little black men climb?” you 
cry. 


The secret I may not expound; 
But their motive, sure, is sound! 


oc. 


PUZZLES 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 


a. one, two, eight will travel far; 
A three, four, five and seven is low; 
as | our, six, eight is where you are; 
y whole Was a hero long ago. 

Though a 184 may drive a 4276 into a 653, he 
cannot destroy the beauty and fragrance of my 
whole. 

My whole may finally become a 251, yet there is 
| $396 to remember that ladies wear my whole when 
they 6743. 

My 1273 is a condition of mind that we cannot 
3765 at when we contemplate the Roman festival 
that my whole designates. 

If you place two 1365 in a 123576, they will not 
5648 from the shelter of my whole 

If an 416 should put a163ina ‘3275, he might 
be said to have set up my whole as the Romans 
did in their homes. 


2. ACROSTICS 


I’m in the mine, but not the ore; 
Not in the sea, but on the shore: 
Not in the highway, but the road ; 
Not in the horses, but the load ; 
And in a distant southern land, 
Far in the forest depths, I stand. 


In banner, not in flag, 

In satin, not in rag, 

In kitchen, not in room, 

In weaving, not in loom. 

My whole, look in your hand with care; 
You may behold the answer there. 


3. DROP-LETTER RHOMBOID 


(Make fifteen words across and sixteen downward) 
— 3 B— 
—EE 
—EE— 


4. FRACTIONS 


Take three fifths of 
a river, add four fifths 


—EE— of a month, and have a 
—EE= state in the Union. 
—E ao Take a third of rich- 


es, add one, and have a 
—EE— river of Europe. 
—EE— 
—EE— 
—EE— 
—EE— 
—EE— 
—EE— 


5. RIDDLES 
I 
I have no throat or tongue or mouth, 
I have no form at all, 
But call me north or call me south, 
1 answer clear the cail. 


And call me east or call me west, 
You never find me dumb, 

But though you call your very best, 
You cannot make me come. 

ba 

My first is gray and cool and fresh,— 
Save when the weather’s fair,— 

My next, boys shoot with merrily, 
A girl puts in her hair. 

After my first my whole appears, 

A thing of beauty through the years. 


6. STAR 7 


From 1 to 2 those who eare 
for the sick ; from 1to3 a belt; 6 
from 1 to 4 noxious and de- 
structive ; from 1 to 5 burning; 
from 1 to 6 the founder of a 
religion; from 1 to 7 a form of 
poetry; from2to3to4to5to 5 3 
6 to 7 a kind of footwear. All 


La) 


| the words have six letters. 
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of Dyspepsia 
Coffee Does 
Not Agree” — 


says a well known 
_ authority. 


Many who use cof- 
fee—not knowing 
that it aggravates 
stomach troubles— 
could still enjoy a 
delicious hot table 
beverage and es- 
cape coffee’s effects: 
by a change to the 
wholesome, pure 
cereal drink— 


“There’s a Reason” 











To the Boys of America 


Our Future Officers and Soldiers, Boy Scouts 
and All Other Boys 


ATTENTION! 


“ATTABOY” PUTTEES 


Army Regulation Model. Fine 
Grain Leather. Wear for Years. 
Made by Sorosis Factories ex- 
actly same model as our famous 
Officer’s Puttees of which we 
have made over 40,000 pairs. For 
years sought for by U.S. Army 
Officers. 


BOYS’ SIZES 


Price $5.00 


Postage prepaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Give calf Measurement 
over clothing. 

Note to Parents. Remarkable 
physical, mental and moral effect 
in the bearing and behavior of 
boys has been goticed through the wearing of 
military clothés and Puttees. 


A. E. LITTLE COMPANY 
Makers of World Famous Sorosis Shoes 
Dept. Y, LYNN, MASS. 


Catalogue Militgry Footwear sent Dealers on request. 

















50) XMAS POST 10c 


CARDS and 
NOVELTIES 
ONE PCK., 10¢; 15 FOR $1.00; 25 FOR $1.50, PREPAID 





Each package contains 5 nice gold embossed'Xmas Post | 


Cards and 45 Xmas Tags, Stamps and enclosure cards. 


Send for 25 packages and send 
We Trust Agents us $1.50 when sold~ Keep $1.00. 


Church Fairs and Sales 


No money required with order. Any number sent prepaid. 
Return All Unsold. Keep 4c Commission on 
Each Package You Sell 
Agents, Merchants, Dealers, Write 


ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, Vt. 


102 MAIN STREET 





MAKE MONEY TRAPPING | 


**THE ART OF TRAPPING’® 
TRAPPeie Zip, HOSE Pustiene 7 

Will a bow—hundreds vala- 

able ideas—it ¢ giv es an accurate c-. of the 

different of North America;it tells how 
and cn to trap; the best methods of 

sets; the right kind of baits end scents; the eize of 

traps to use; the correct way and hand- 

utifully 

n looking for. 

The prienis 25e inunearetn Send for your copy teday 


A.B. S 


22 Dept A-10 25-27 W. Austin Ave. <r 


GET YOUR CLASS PIN FREE 


7 showing and selling pins to 
4 \ classmates. Make selection from 
catalog of 300 designs sent free 
on request. Prices 15 cents up. 
METAL ARTS CO, 


No. 46, 15c. 87 South Ave., Rochester.N.Y. No.193,20c 














THE rours'¢ COMPANION is an illus- 
trated w y paper for wi the family. 
Its eabecription price is a@ year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid 0 any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sepeertotions may begin at any time during 


monn caw Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedonot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be ty Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is lia to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A. Ag 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 






































causes of this distressing malady; it 
addicted to taking alcohol before meals it is abso- 
on acid dyspepsia. Before swallowing food one 
course, take water to wash down food in the 
especially overbrewe@ tea; such tea acts as an 
Often acidity of the stomach attacks anzmic 
A not-uncommon type of sufferer is the prosper- 
and protein and carbohydrates, and works up a 
his fortune and be forced back to hard work. 
in the form of rhubarb and soda mixture. The 
form of a brisk two- or three-mile walk every day. 
ROBERTA’S SEARCH 
“ I 
‘ know it!” 

The family, gathered about the open 
mind us. You’ll feel better when it’s out of your 
system. What’s the matter with Irene Maxwell?” 

“Steady, Robin! How do you know she isn’t?” 
| ‘Because she isn’t—that’s how. Irene left a note 
was a plumber, and there was one plumber who 
wasn’t named James, and I tracked round to all 
upon the table. As he read it a curious expression 
crossed his face. 
“Suppose,” Dick suggested, “you read the note 
again.” 
“TI didn’t,” Dick replied. ‘‘I thought of you.” 
“Of me?” Roberta asked in surprise. 
membered that you missed a Philharmonic con- 
cert because you had made a mistake in the date; 


TREATMENT OF ACID DYSPEPSIA 
N a former article The Companion dis- 
] now remains to speak of the treatment. 
The first thing to do is, if possible, 
to find the cause. The syfferer should 
lutely necessary, if he would get any relief, to 
abandon the habit immediately. Irregularity in 
meals, both as to time and as to the amount of food, 
should chew thoroughly every particle—especially 
of starchy food such as vegetables and breadstuffs. 
Many persons have a mistaken idea that it is 
mouth, but you should drink it freely—at least a 
glass at each meal—in the intervals of eating. 
Another bad habit that some persons, especially 
astringent on the walls of the stomach and for a 
time reduces the secretion of the gastric juice; but 
the usual reaction occurs in time and an over- 
young women; in such cases prompt treatment of 
the general condition by tonics and iron is urgent, 
for the acidity, if not relieved, may lead to ulcer- 
ous business man who has retired to a life of ease. 
If he has no healthier hobby, he makes a hobby 
of his physical condition and soon becomes a diet- 
perfectly balanced ration for himself and his un- 
happy family, and suffers martyrdom from acidity 
of the stomach. Often in such a case the best thing 
During an attack the sufferer can sometimes 
obtain relief by drinking a glass of water, which 
dilutes the acid; or it may be necessary for him to 
patient must use very sparingly such condiments 
as mustard, pepper, and especially salt. If he is not 
an open-air devotee he should become one, and he 
His diet should consist mainly of fresh vege- 
tables, potatoes, rice, pea soup and bean soup, 
bread, macaroni, eggs and fish. He should eat very 
F ever,” Roberta cried, bursting in upon 
the assembled family in a fine flame of 
indignation, “if ever I make any more 
fire waiting for the dinner summons, looked up 
with interest. Roberta was interesting, especially 
so, perhaps, when she was indignant. 
“The matter is that she has no least considera- 
| tion for anybody’s time. She knows how busy I 
am; and then to make me waste a whole afternoon 
| for me saying that the girl’s name was Eva Phillips, 
and her father was in the directory—James Phil- 
lips, plumber—I could easily find her from that. 
three of them, and not one of the three ever pos- 
sessed a daughter named Eva. Now, what do you 
think ? Here’s the note to prove it.” 
“How did-you spell ‘Phillips,’ Robin?” he asked. 
“P-h-i-l-l-i-p-s, of course; and then I tried it with 
one ‘1,’ thinking ’Rene might have written it care- 
Roberta, flushing uncomfortably, read the note. 
‘‘Why,” she stammered, “I—it was careless, but 
I never heard of spelling Philipps with one ‘!’ and 
Dick nodded. “Just so, little girl. I remembered 
how you sputtered over the library’s not having 
a book you wanted, and then that you had the 
and that you got the wrong fancywork stuff for 
Aunt Leila because you didn’t pay attention to the 
| number cotton she said she wanted, and —” 


cussed the symptoms and some of the 
study himself and his habits as to eating. If he is 
and eating without proper mastication, often bring 
unwise to drink with meals. You should not, of 
women, have, is to drink great quantities of tea, 
secretion follows. 
ation. 
ary hypochondriac, who talks learnedly of calories 
that could happen would be for the victim to lose 
take a little magnesia or soda, which is best taken 
must take plenty of exercise, preferably in the 
little meat. 
oe 8 
ealls for Irene Maxwell, I think I'll 
“Let it out, Robin,” Dick teased her. “Don’t 
chasing up a girl who isn’t — 
Well, there were two James Phillipses but neither 
Dick picked up the note that Roberta tossed 
lessly. No luck either way.” 
two ‘p’s.’? How did you think of it, Dick?” 
wrong initials and the wrong spelling; and I re- 
| Roberta made an imperative gesture. “That will 














do!” she declared. “Anyone who’s going to be a 
doctor ought to know that an overdose is a terrible 
mistake. There have been instances where the 
consequences to the patient were even fatal!” 
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A TRAGI-COMEDY OF NO MAN’S 
LAND 


N the effort to conceal military operations — 

camouflage as it is called in French—the talent 

of painters and sculptors is being put to a 
practical use in the battle lines of Europe. In 
Scribner’s Magazine Mr. Ernest Peixotto writes 
that it is often necessary to model ‘‘fake” horses 
and trees for observation purposes. 

The work is extremely dangerous, for it is not 
easy, With the Germans a stone’s throw off, to crawl 
out of the trenches at night, remove the carcass of 
a horse and put an imitation in its place with an 
observer inside so that no one will know the differ- 
ence in the morning. 

Trees are of vital importance. An old blasted 
stump may stand between the lines in an advan- 
tageous position. The sculptor models a duplicate 
of the tree, the stump is removed at night and the 
duplicate erected in its place with the observer 
inside. He remains all day, peering down into the 
enemy lines, and after nightfall makes his way 
back to his own trenches. 
~ Once, after an attack by the French, many Ger- 
man dead were left on the field. Among them was 
a large, fat, red-haired German who had falien on 
a bit of rising ground in a good place for observa- 
tion. It occurred to the colonel that a French ob- 
server might be useful at that point. The sculptor 
made a fat, red-haired German “corpse,” and that 
night they crawled out with it to where the fat 
German lay. They threw a rope round the dead 
man, dragged him away and left him behind a pile 
of rocks, and in the place where he had lain they 
placed the French observer inside the imitation 
“corpse.”’ To the ‘‘corpse” they attached a rope 
so that they could pull the observer back the next 
evening. 

The next morning, to their horror, the Germans 
made a target of the “corpse” and shot bullet after 
bullet into it. Of course the French thought that 
their observer was dead. That night the Germans 
sent up flares every once in a while and continued 
shooting, and the French could do nothing. Later, 
when the flares and the shooting ceased, the 
French dragged their observer back behind the 
lines; but when they came to examine him they 
found, not their comrade, but an irate and very 
much alive German officer. They crawled back to 
the pile of rocks where they had left the dead 
German the night before, and found only a Prus- 
sian uniform stuffed with straw and cotton and 
capped with a red wig! 

The Germans had been doing a little “faking” of 
their own. The first “corpse” was not really a dead 
soldier at all. The observer inside had crept out 
and made his way back to the German lines. The 
Germans had then captured the French observer, 
shot up the imitation ‘“‘corpse,” and between flares 
the next night had put one of their own observers 
in his place. 
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THE COW AND THE SALMON 


HE real heroine of this adventure, says the 

Field, was a cow. The angler could cast a fly, 

and had caught trout in the south of England, 
but had never so much as seen a salmon river. 
Great was his joy, therefore,.when one day he 
received an invitation to fish one of the most famous 
spring salmon rivers in the north of Scotland. In 
the very first cast that he tried he hooked and 
landed his first salmon—a ten-p 

The first salmon is always the most perfect and 
beautiful that ever was seen, and the angler re- 
flected that if he carried his fish in the bag all day 
it would dry and lose its lovely sheen. On the top 
of the brae there was a marshy nook that would 
answer his purpose admirably. He deposited his 
treasure in this nest and, having covered it with a 
thick layer of rushes, went on his way. 

The rest of the day he caught nothing except 
a half-pound trout. Still he was very happy and 
content as he turned homeward, and whistled mer- 
rily as he approached the marshy nook. But there 
he found a Highland cow in the act of consuming 
his salmon, of which little remained except the 
head and the tail. In his anger he flung the trout 
savagely at the cow, hitting her full in the face; 
but, so far from taking offense, she seemed rather 
to think that he had brought her a bonne bouche 
wherewith to complete the feast, for, after gazing 
at him for a moment with the innocent, confiding 
eyes of her kind, she contentedly swallowed the 


trout. 
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THE GENTLE REBUKE 


HEN a wealthy man who was stopping at a 
Florida hotel neglected to inquire the hotel 


rates, the proprietor took advantage of the 
oversight and at the guest’s departure presented 
an exorbitant bill. 

The guest, however, paid without a murmur. 
Then he said, as he folded up the receipt in his 
wallet: 

‘By the way, have you any two-cent stamps?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the proprietor. “How many would 
you like?” 

“Well,” answered the guest cautiously, “how 
much are they apiece?” 
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SELF -EVIDENT VERACITY 
“Beart ”? said a friend of the Kansas City 





Star to a six-year-old boy, “I hear you are 
going to school now.” 
“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 
‘*What part of school do you like best then?” 
“Comin’ home,” was the prompt reply. 





An 
International 
Daily Newspaper 


“It would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper could go 
into every home in the country, for 
it is not only a daily newspaper 
but in fact a daily magazine of 
tremendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature. of the Monitor at this 
time is its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation 
in Europe.” 

(The Dayton, Ohio, Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 
The Christian Science Monitor 
circulates the world over. 


The Monitor conducts its own 
news gathering bureaus in all 
parts of the world, and because 
its news of the world war and 
of all great diplomatic affairs 
of the nations is said by other 
newspapers to be the most 
complete i in the world, its news 
is “news” whenever received 
by the subscriber. 


It omits entirely from its columns the 
sensationalism which makes up so 
large a part of the news of the day 
usually seen by the public, 


Advertising columns are also com- 
pletely censored. 


A single article is devoted each day 
to a-discussion of Christian Science 
for those who are interested. 


The paper is in reality ‘‘An Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper’’— the 
first one ever published. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. ty monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A, 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS } 


Just the thing for boy or man 
An ever-white, positively no Frat — 
ideal for dress or business. Stitched edge 
finish, dull linen effect—just like your “linen” 


collar, only waterproof stiffened. 
INSTANTLY CLEANABLE 


with a little soap and water—on or off. 
Fine for motoring, school or sports. Saves 
} laundry bills. At your dealers or samples 
N direct, 30 cents each. Style book upon request. 


E.L. = PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


The Arlington Works : 
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d.M. Hansen-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. Our 


1918 Cat talog 5: totes more than 3,000 


odicals and club 
offers, is a meal yon org Send us 
your name and address on 0 a today and get 
this big catalog free. Doitn 

Write for full 


Agents Wanted pcan ton bog 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


116 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Varnish 


arnish, and Panny ch kt ce ad fumi- 
nous onrfense wherever weed. 


Do you know what WHITING- ADAMS 
means? It means satisfaction in brushes, 
good work, long wear, results. Send 
for Illustrated Literature. Dept. H. 


VULCAN Rubber Cemented Brushe 


By using them prevent crawling, imitation. alligator 
= neh ee a and other scaley defects in 


Vii _Wiitine- -ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
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OW COLD AFFECTS '‘FISH.—It is not gener- 

ally known that sudden cold sometimes causes 
the death of thousands of fish in the shallow waters 
of the tropics and subtropics. Many species are so 
chilled as to become helpless, and are either killed 
directly by drowning or are washed ashore in a 
comatose state. The phenomenon is known locally 
as “freezing,” although the temperature of the 
water may be several degrees above the freezing 
point. During very severe cold spells, too, great 
numbers of fish are often killed along the Atlantic 
coast as far north as New England. Contact with 
cold air causes the water to cool rapidly, and the 
great expanse of shallow water round the Florida 
Keys and the many shallow bays that are little 
affected by tides afford favorable conditions for 
rapid cooling. According to the Monthly Weather 
Review, the greatest “freezing” of fish that ever 
oceurred in Florida was that of January 12, 1886, 
when the lowest temperature ever observed in 
Key West, 41°, was reached. Thousands of be- 
numbed fish were washed ashore, and tons of them 
were gathered for fertilizer. Near Key West bar- 
racuda and even sharks succumbed, and all sorts 
of small fish as well as conches and shellfish died 
by the thousand. A great many fish were merely 
numbed by the cold and, if not washed ashore, 
revived when the weather grew warmer. Such 
cold spells are not unmitigated evils, for they are 
said to eradicate a parasite that affects oysters, and 
they do little, if any, harm to the oysters them- 
selves, 


NTS AND APHIDES.—Nearly everyone has 
seen the tiny pale green insects that infest the 
tender leaves of the woodbine, the maple and many 
other plants, and that seem to attract great num- 
bers of ants. The little insects areaphides, and serve 
as live stock for the ants, which care for them and 
protect them. Aphides suck the juices of plants, 
and void the digested fluid later in the form of 
honeydew, a liquid that furnishes the ant with 
appetizing and nutritious food. Some species of 
ants merely lick the leaves where the dew has 
dropped, but most ants stroke the aphides and 
make them give up the sweet liquid just as human 
beings induce a cow to give milk. Some aphides 
have on the sixth abdominal segment a set of 
tubules that it was long supposed were the source 
of the honeydew. According to the Journal of 
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ANTS MILKING THEIR CATTLE 


Heredity, that is not the case. The excretion from 
the tubules is yellow and sticky, and is used as 
a protection against the ladybird beetle, the so- 
called aphis lion and other hereditary enemies of 
the aphis. When the enemy attempts to seize the 
aphis, the latter immediately excretes the defen- 
sive liquid from the tubules, and smears the head 
and thorax of the beetle with it: This usually 
frightens, blinds or disconcerts the attacking insect 
to such an extent that the aphis has a chance to 
make its escape. The same relations existed be- 
tween the ants and aphides in prehistoric times as 
now. Blocks of amber that are perhaps two million 
years old have been found in which are embedded 
the ant and the aphis together. Those blocks, with 
other evidences, make it sure that then, as now, the 
ant depended largely on the aphis for food. At 
present seventeen species, including nine genera of 
aphides, are known to be milked by ants. The ants 
protect the aphides in every way possible: they 
fight their enemies; they build tents for them; 
they carry them to a place of safety in times of 
danger; they take the eggs to their own nests for 
the winter, and see that they receive careful atten- 
tion and that they are hatched at the proper time; 
place the newly hatched food purveyors where they 
can get an abundance of good, succulent leaves 
and take them back to the nest in case of sudden 
cold weather, and at all times see that nothing is 
lacking for the comfort of their charges. 


OUTHERN CAMP SITES.—Maj. Gen. Gorgas, 

surgeon-general of the army, heartily approves 
of placing the army training camps in the South. 
The chief argument in favor of the Southern sites 
is the fact that men training in the South will 
have weather that will permit them to be out of 
doors nearly all of every day. In certain regions, 
wisely chosen for the National Guard camps, says 
Gen. Gorgas, rain is scarce in tlre winter,—when 
the heaviest training will be done,—and at night 
soldiers there will sleep in quarters where there 
is a free circulation of air. Plenty of fresh air all 
the time means that such germs as may be present 
will be kept moving, and therefore will have a less 
favorable chance to multiply. The few weeks of 
summer weather that soldiers in the South may 
have will be more than offset by the long autumn 
and the mild winter, during which the troops will 
undergo the greater part of their training. 


TOUCH OF SUN.—City dwellers and those 

who do not lead a constant outdoor life should 
avoid exposing unclothed portions of their bodies 
to the bright sunlight for a prolonged period. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, German specialists who have investi- 
gated the subject say that the damage that fre- 
quently follows the popular pastime of lying for 
hours in the sun on the sand at German beaches is 
not merely sunburn, but headache and often men- 
ingitis. Those who aré inclined to be nervous are 
more quickly affected by undue exposure to thé 
rays of the sun, and the anemic and nervously 
predisposed city indoor workers are the very per- 
sons who are most fond of sun baths. A tanned and 
vascular skin offers a better protection against the 
sun’s rays, but the city dweller’s skin is neither 
pigmented nor vascular. Instead of being bene- 
fited, the nervous are rendered more nervous, and 
when the summer is over they are tanned, but 
otherwise in poorer condition than in the spring. 








Every American boy should try for 
these famous Winchester medals 


Have you heard about the Winchester medal 
contest? Every boy wants to enter as soon as 
he hears about it. 

The prizes are handsome gold-plated “Sharp- 
shooter” and silver-plated ‘‘Marksman” medals 
and individual diplomas issued by the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps. This. organization 
has an honorary membership among boys all 
over the United States. The medals are awarded 
to boys under 18 years of age who make high 
scores with a Winchester .22 rifle. 

The “‘Sharpshooter” medal and diploma go 
to the boy who makes the first grade score. 

The “Marksman” medal and diploma go to 
the boy who makes the second grade score, 

You’ve probably got a Winchester, so why 
not get in on this contest? If you haven’t a 
Winchester, ask Dad to get you one. 


Every boy should own a gun 

Perhaps your dad owned a Winchester when 
he was a boy. If he did, he knows how much 
it means to a boy to have a real rifle all his 
own, and above all, a genuine Winchester. 
And he knows that if you’re given that fine new 
Winchester .22 you have already picked out, it 
will make you a better, more careful boy now, 
and a better man when you grow up. 

Everyone knows the reputation behind the 
name “‘Winchester’’, so make sure you ask him 
to get you a Winchester—the rifle you can 
show to your friends with a feeling of genuine 
manly pride. 


What the name “Winchester’’ means 


The name “‘Winchester” stands for the best 
there is in gun making. For over half a century 








Take-down 
priced, light-weight gun made in two sizes. 
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Winchester has been the standard of pioneers 
and sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the 
West. As the need grew, Winchester origin- 
ated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an organ- 
ization of expert gun makers with 50 years of 
gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “‘Win- 
chester” is fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy and is fired with excess loads 
for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth 
of an inch in thickness or diameter. The Bennett Pro- 
cess, used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 
Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with 
proper care, will last a lifetime. 

The same care that is taben with ‘Winchester guns 
is taken with Wi tion. The two are 
made for each other. 


Start now to get that Winchester 


You want a Winchester, of course. When you ask 
your Dad, remember that a lot depends on the way 
you put the matter up to him. Take him into the 
dealer’s store, and show him the Winchester you 
have picked out. Tell him how many boys are learn- 
ing to shoot. Tell him all about the Winchester med- 
als for boys, and how soon you feel] that you could 
win one. 

When you get your rifle the dealer will explain all 
the rules of the Winchester Junior Rifie Corps Contest, 
furnish the targets and see that you get the medals 
and diplomas when you have made thewinning scores. 


Where to shoot 


There is a place near you, either in your own yard 
or in the open, where you can shoot. It is easy to con- 
struct a home rifle range, and make it the center of 
the manly sport of shooting forthe whole family. Or 
if you would like to start a rifle club in your neighbor- 
hood, write us and we will help you organize one. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 69 





New Haven, Conn. 


.£2 caliber single shot rifle. A low- 


mostpopular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on th 
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Standard Arms and Ammunition 
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BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


The Gold Plated “‘Sharp- 
shooter’? Medal goes to 
the boy or girl under 18 
who makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 


TheSilverPlated“Marks- 

an” Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes 
the second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today ; 
he will give you asample 
target and booklet ex- 
plaining the full condi- 
tions of the contest. This 
bookletalso tells you how 
to get the best results 
from your Winchester. 
The dealer will also sup- 
ply you with targets. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 
69, New Haven, Conn. 
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Furs, Hides to us than to sell at home. 


about our 450-p. H. and T. Guid 

4 FUR FARMS FREE! 

200 Prizes. Open to All Shippers, 
especially boys under draft age. 
Quick returns,no commission. Est.25 years. Write, 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
AND STAMMERING CURED AT HOME. | 
Instructive booklet free. WALTER McDONNELL, 
Room 711, 817 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 


WANT TO SWAP? 


Hyost have MARKET FO to On Eke Re ot oan, — 10 cents for 


G 8 Oliver 
Street, J ome an waives list of things for trade. 


Boys!’ Want toMAKE SOME MONEY during 
pare hours? We have an easy method 

Absolutel RUsic no Investment. Inclose 2c. stamp for particulars. 

POPULAR MUSIC DISTRIBUTING CO., 1427 19th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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10 to 50% more money for you to ship | 


Write for price list, shipping tags —s | 


FREE 
ar with our’ boeiery Tine, 
e. 
if you mean business 


worn. 
| Thomas Mfg. Co. 6494 Elk St. Dayton, O. 


B You Can Earn Money 
0 y me rifle, skates, sweater, tool kit, etc., 

taking subscriptions for America’s 
greatest fruit paper. Every fruit man should read it. Your 
neighbors will want it. Write today for sample copy and 
illustrated list of Rewards full of Christmas suggestions. 
Address: Green’s American Fruit Grower 
303 Plymouth Court Chicago, Il. 
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GLUE 


FOR EMERGENCIES 





you need 3-in-One. It cleans as it reno- 
vates, obliterates scratches and benefits 
the finest woods—Mahogany, Circassian 
Walnut, or any wood. 


3-in-One Oil 


is a highly refined, specially gomeenine oil 

containing no Finish or acid. wood 

beautifies the finish and produces a "a polished 

surface easily w free of dust or finger 
its. Leaves no ~t-- smell or 

greasy residue. Pour a few dro 

of 3-in-One on a cloth wrung out 
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cloth or cheese-cloth, always rub- 
bing with the grain of the wood, 
The result will delight you. 


m all stores: In bottles, m, ie, 25c, 
In Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE_ Send for generous cample 
and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co, | 
165AIF. Broadway, New York ~ 
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A PRISONER ON A GERMAN 
SUBMARINE 


N officer of an American steamship, held pris- 
A oner on a German submarine, describes his 
experience in the New York Times. When 
the German demanded my ship’s papers, he says, 
I put off in a small boat, boarded the submarine 
and was conducted below to the commander, who 
questioned me. Almost immediately an officer en- 
tered the cabin and reported that a patrol boat 
was in sight. The commander ordered some other 
prisoners to be brought up and sent to the ship 
from which I had come. Ina few seconds I realized 
that 1 was a prisoner on the submarine. 

The ship was about two hundred and fifty feet 
long, had a crew of about thirty-five men, carried 
two four-and-one-half-inch guns, could make eight- 
een knots on the surface and eleven below, and 
had a cruising limit of thirty-two hundred miles 
steaming at twelve knots on the surface. At fifty 
feet below the surface, while the submarine was 
in motion, I could feel litthe movement or vibra- 
tion; at eighty feet I felt virtually none at all, and 
the stillness became monotonous. The boat was 
driven by petrol. 

On leaving Germany she had been stored for a 
twelve weeks’ cruise with preserved meats, veg- 
etables, canned soups, fruit, biscuits, butter, mar- 
malade, milk, tea and coffee. Cooking was done on 
an electric stove. 

The living quarters were small, but comfortable, 
and the ventilation was surprisingly good. Pipes 
ran all through the boat, and foul air was extracted 
by exhaust and fresh air driven in four or five 
times a day. More than once I remained below 
for more than twelve hours and did not suffer from 
bad air. The officers said that they could endure 
with a fair degree of comfort twenty-four hours of 
continuous submersion; after that for six hours it 
was uncomfortable, and subsequently became in- 
tolerable, because of the sweating from the frame- 
work of the boat, which made clothing damp. To 
obviate that the crew usually wore leather suits 
during prolonged submersion ; but for the purposes 
of ventilation and good health, the boat remained 
on the surface as much as possible both day and 
night. 

There was a variety of books and magazines to 
read, a phonograph and several records, so that 
we had music, singing and occasionally dancing 
for the sake of exercise. The crew were self-com- 
posed, merry, serious enough in their work and 
not worrying much about the risks they ran, nor 
did they seem to regard their calling as more dan- 
gerous than that on any other war craft. 

During the voyage one ship was torpedoed, but 
usually shelling was preferred for the sake of 
economy. During torpedoing I was surprised how 
little concussion was felt below, for beyond a slight 
bumping sensation I might not have known it at 
all. 

Officers and crew were hospitable and courteous, 
The commander told me to ask him any questions 
about the boat that I wished, although he frankly 
said that he might not answer all of them. He said 
also that there might be one or two things that he 
did not wish me to see, and that we would not talk 
of the war. 

I do not yet understand their motive for taking 
me a prisoner, as I was of no use to them, and 
only consumed food and took up room. However, 
I am bound to confess that I found the voyage 
satisfactory enough as an experience and that I 
was no more worried about what was going on 
above the water than I had previously been on my 
own ship about what occurred under the water. 
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A BIG MEAL 


SNAKE’S method of swallowing is almost 

A automatic; the internal mechanism begins 

its work as soon as the reptile takes the 

food into its mouth. In his book, Of Distinguished 

Animals, Mr. H. Perry Robinson relates an ex- 

traordinary incident that occurred a few years ago 
at the London Zoélogical Gardens. 

The attendants put some pigeons into a cage 
occupied by two boas, one ten feet long, the other 
a foot shorter. In the night the larger snake seized 
a pigeon, and his mate unfortunately selected the 
same bird. The tip of the smaller boa’s nose was 
drawn into the mouth of the other together with 
the pigeon, and after it the rest of the snake con- 
tinued to go, although the eater must have been 
surprised at the almost intolerable length of what 
it had believed to be an ordinary pigeon. 

The next morning only one of the snakes was 
visible. Its enormously distended body no longer 
had the power of coiling, but remained stretched 
to its full length in a straight line, and appeared 
to be at least three times its normal circumfer- 
ence. It was almost painful to see the tightened 
skin, which had separated the scales all over the 
middle of the body. Twenty-eight days later the 
snake had not only digested its companion, but 
had regained its appetite as well as its normal size, 
and it immediately swallowed a pigeon put into its 


den. 
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BUTTERFLY SOUNDS 


HERE are species of butterflies that produce 

sound during certain movements. The ‘‘whip”’ 

butterfly, says the Washington Stam, when it 
is surprised opens and shuts its wings in quick 
succession and makes a noise like the snap of a 
lash. Some hibernating butterflies, when disturbed, 
make a faint hissing sound by slowly depressing 
and raising their wings. The noise thus produced 
resembles that made when you blow slowly 
through closed teeth. Other sounds resemble the 
friction of sandpaper. 

A large number of caterpillars make sound by 
striking their heads against the leaf on which they 
are resting or by swinging their heads from side 
to side and catching the mandibles in the rough- 
ness of the leaf or on the silken threads spun upon 
it. It is said that a certain kind of chrysalis, when 
disturbed, emits a slight, sharp chirp or clicking 


noise. 
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MERELY A MAN 


ITTLE Irene, says Facts and Fancies, marched 
into the room breathless. 

*O mother,” she said, “don’t scold me for 
being late for supper, because I’ve had such a dis- 
appointment. A horse fell down and they said they 
were going to send for a horse doctor, so I waited 
and waited, and what do you think? It wasn’t a 
horse doctor at all. It was only a man.” 
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CARUSO GLUCK McC CORMACK 


Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two concerts—the greatest artists 
in all the world appearing at one, some little-known artists at the other— 
which would you choose? You would quickly decide to hear the renowned 
artists who are famous for their superb interpretations. And this is exactly 
the reason why the Victrola is the instrument for your home. The world’s 


greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively : 

Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Elman, Farrar, Gadski, 
Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Paderewski, Powell, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, 
Witherspoon, Zimbalist. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in: great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are 
Victor dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. 
Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G h 1, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremac 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
ne Company designating the products of this Company 
only. 





Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 


Important Notice. victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other is 
absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, 
His Master’s Voice.” It is on all genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 


New Victor Records‘demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victrola XVII, $250 
- Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


THIS STORY PRESENTS THE GREATEST LESSON IN PATRIOTISM AND LOVE OF COUNTRY 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN WRITTEN 


Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without a Country, 
is the story of a young lieutenant who, in a fit of passion, cursed his 
country, and of how terribly he was punished by the literal fulfill- 
ment of his own expressed wish that he might never hear of the 
United States again. Nothing would be more timely or more entirely 
appropriate for the people of this country during the present world 
crisis than a general reading, or re-reading, of this story. We need to 
remind ourselves once again of all that this country means to us, and 
of how much we owe it, of the privileges we enjoy—the cost of it all 
and the worth of it all. Nothing was ever written that teaches these 
lessons better than this classic of Hale’s. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


Everett Hale 











How to Get this Book Free 


A copy of The Man Without a Country will be given free with 
each Companion subscription (new or renewal) provided 4 cents 
extra in stamps are sent to pay mailing charges, etc. 


THE BOOK IS BOUND IN . 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


LINEN-LINED PAPER COVERS 
WITH DESIGN IN BUFF _ 

AND BLUE Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street .. .. Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE LIEUTENANT? S STRATEGY 


the post office at Sunk “ 
Creek, Sheriff Boyle watched 
a small detachment of United States 
cavalry disappear in the dust of the 
dry prairie road. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
know what old Col. Yardley was thinkin’ 


G tte pee on the steps of 


of, to send that there youngster out after 


Red McCurdy, ’”’ he soliloquized. ‘‘It’s his own 
business, I allow, but I never did believe in 
sendin’ a boy to catch a man—such a man as 
McCurdy in especial. ’’ 

Lieut. Atherton, only ten months out of 
West Point, riding away at the head of the 
detachment, may have had some misgivings 
of his own, but if he did he kept them to him- 
self. Duty was duty, and in those days it used 
to be no small part of the duty of the United 
States Army to supply a posse comitatus for 
the apprehension of any frontier outlaw with 
whom the weak civil arm did not dare to cope. 

Red McCurdy, one of the worst of these 
outlaws, had invaded Sunk Creek only the 
day before, had filled himself with raw whis- 
key, and then had shot a man he had quarreled 
with and a bystander who ventured to inter- 
fere. Standing over their bodies, with cocked 
revolvers, he had dared the whole town—and 
Sheriff Boyle in particular—to take him into 
custody. 

As no one accepted his challenge, he had 


coolly mounted his horse and ridden away, | 
while the sheriff, easily shifting the burden of | 


his office to more courageous shoulders, had 
sent a messenger to the nearest army post, 
with the request for a detachment to pursue 
and arrest McCurdy. 

‘*His last words,’’ Boyle had told Lieut. 









beating furiously in spite of him- 
self—but seeing nothing suspicious. 
Suddenly, as he gained ~the top of a 
little ridge, he glanced to the right, and 
saw, not ten yards away, a man seated 
on a low rock; a Winchester rifle rested 
carelessly across his knees, but nevertheless 
pointed squarely and unmistakably at Lieut. 
Atherton’s chest. 

The man’s fiery red hair and powerful, loose- 
jointed figure identified him at once as Red 
McCurdy. Atherton felt his heart give one 
prodigious leap, and then fall momentarily 
silent as he recognized the outlaw. He almost 
cried out at the suddenness of it ; but in another 


men —the big outlaw and the slender little 
lieutenant—looked each other squarely in the 
eye. The rifle still pointed directly at Ather- 
ton’s heart. 
**Do you know where I ean find a man called 
Red McCurdy ?’’ asked the lieutenant quietly. 
Red grinned sarcastically. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 


him??? 


his eyes and looked over McCurdy’s head, 
as if he saw some one behind the outlaw. 
He put up his open left hand, and said with 
authority : 

‘*No, sergeant. Don’t shoot. He will sur- 
render. ’” 





cautiously forward, his nerves 
at the highest tension, his heart 


moment he was calm, and, turning, he walked 
deliberately in MeCurdy’s direction. The two 


‘the ain’t far off. What might you want of | 





Atherton began to answer; then he raised | 


It was a desperate chance, but it succeeded. | 


| McCurdy was taken off his guard for an in- | 


| stant. 


He felt convinced that soldiers were | 


Atherton, ‘‘was to the effect that he was not | covering him from behind. Involuntarily his | 


to be took alive, not even if the whole United | head turned and the rifle slipped a little on 


States Army was sent after him. 


And you} his knee. Like a flash Atherton’s right hand 


can bet your life, lieutenant, it ain’t to be| whipped a revolver from his belt. He stepped 
no Sunday -school picnic, arresting of Red | forward, and when Red’s head came back as 


McCurdy. 


He’s quicker’n chain lightnin’ on | quickly as it had turned, he found himself 


the trigger, and he’d rather shoot a man than | looking into the muzzle of a very ugly weapon, 


not !’? 

There was information that the outlaw had 
headed for Nichols’s Ranch, a combination of 
ranch, road house, grocery and barroom, fifteen 
miles from the village. To that place, accord- | 
ingly, Atherton set out. As he rode he turned 
over in his mind one plan after another, and 


he was astonished to find how coolly he could | 


consider the situation. 

It was his first important detail, and he 
might have been pardoned for nervousness, 
but he felt none. He knew his inexperience, 
and realized the chance of failure, the possi- 
bility of danger, but the discipline of his West 
Point training steadied him. He was deter- 
mined to justify Col. Yardley’s confidence. 

A few miles from the ranch house he halted 
his men and explained his plan to them. They 
listened in respectful silence, and seemed to 
approve. They were to make a wide detour, 
so as to approach the ranch from the farther 
side, and down a deep coulee beyond the 
house, which would conceal them from any 
watchers at the ranch. The movement was 
successfully executed, the men dismounted in 
the coulee a hundred yards or more in the 
rear of the house, and, led by Atherton, 
pushed quickly up the slope. 

No one was in sight at the ranch. 
diers, with revolvers drawn, ran quickly across 
the grass. Three were left on guard at the 


back door, while the lieutenant and his ser- | 


geant, a faithful German named Heisler, 
hurried up on the porch and entered the main 
room. 

It was empty except for the owner of the 
place, who jumped to his feet in alarm as two 
soldiers threw open the door. 

‘*Ts Red McCurdy here?’’ demanded Ather- 
ton. ‘‘Speak quickly ; we’ve no time to lose!’’ 

Nichols hesitated and seemed reluctant to 
answer. But experience had taught him that 
it was unwise to mislead or deceive an army 
officer. Justice was sharply and impartially 
administered in such cases. 

‘* He’s gone up the coulee,’’ he said, at 
length, ‘‘after a fresh horse he picketed there 
yesterday.’’ 

By a few crisp questions Atherton learned 
the lay of the land round the ranch house, 
and then he called the rest of the detachment 
to him. 

‘‘Our man has gone up yonder coulee,’’ he 
said: ‘‘T wo of you will stay here, to be ready 
for him if he eludes the rest of us. ‘Two will 
go up the little coulee to the left, and two 
will follow that one back of the house. They 
both lead toward the hollow where McCurdy’s 
horse is picketed. I shall go straight up the 
path here. You will close in on the hollow 
from both sides, without showing yourselves— 
unless you hear shots. In that case, don’t lose 
any time getting to me.’’ 

The men shook their heads at the young 
lieutenant’s recklessness in following the out- 
law alone, but orders are orders in the army, 
and they promptly obeyed. 

Making sure of his revolvers, Atherton 
himself began to walk up the narrow cow 
path that led along the edge of the coulee, 
looking sharply about him as he went along. 
For several minutes he walked slowly and 


the cavalry Colt. 
‘*Put up your hands!’’ ordered the lieuten- 
nR sharply. 


Red’s big, hairy paws went up with a jerk. 


| He did not speak, but stared with black malev- 
| olence into the eyes that held his in steady 
| gaze, and thus the two men remained for a 
minute, which seemed an hour. 

Once Atherton thought he saw a crafty 
attempt on the outlaw’s part to lower his 
hands a bit. 


‘“‘unless you want trouble.’? And the hands 
went up obediently. 

Then, at last, the lieutenant heard the sound 
of footsteps behind him. He did not for an 


to his swpport. 

‘*Sergeant,’’ he said, ‘‘go behind that man 
and take away his weapons. Be sure you get 
everything he has on him.’’ 

Heisler’s disarmament of the outlaw was a 





was it over when the other men came up. The 


| prisoner was pinioned and taken back to the 
The sol- 


ranch house. 

Not a word did Red McCurdy speak during 
the long ride back to Sunk Creek, although 
his face was black with anger and mortifica- 
tion. But when he was handed over to Sheriff 
Boyle—just four hours and thirty-five minutes 


| from the time the detachment had ridden away 


—his self-control deserted him, and he fell into 
a fearful passion of cursing, actually foaming 
at the mouth in his rage at the thought that 
he—Red McCurdy—had been taken without 
a struggle, ‘‘held up’’ by a mere boy, and a 
‘*tenderfoot’’ at that! 

Meanwhile Sheriff Boyle soliloquized once 
|more as he watched the cavalrymen again 
| fading away in the cloud of prairie dust: 

‘*T reckon the colonel knows his business 
better’n I do,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Some boys is 
worth more than most men, and that there 
boy is sure one of that sort !’’ 


So ¢s 


A POOR TARGET 


T is a curious fact,’’ said the amateur 
sociologist to his more or less willing lis- 
teners, ‘‘that men who are down and out 

discuss economies and industrial questions as 


deep import. 

‘*Not long ago one of my acquaintances in 
the underworld, who is of a pessimistic tend- 
ency, asked a fellow who is as ardent a believer 
in the future of the country as if he captained 
its resources, when the wheels of industry 
would begin to turn. 

‘* *Where’s all that prosperity you’ve been 
promisin’ us, Jimmy ?’ 

‘* Why,’ replied Jimmy, ‘it’s beginnin’ to 
be felt everywhere.’ 

** ‘Tt hasn’t struck you or me yet!’ 

‘**Course not!’ said Jimmy dryly. ‘How 





could it? It’s pretty hard ter hit nothin’.’ ’’ 


‘* Put them up higher,’? he commanded, | 


instant take his eyes from MeCurdy’s, how- | 
ever, and not until he heard Sergt. Heisler’s | 
heartfelt ‘‘Ach! Gott sei Dank!’? was he) 
sure that it was his own men who were coming | 


hotly as the best of us, and occasionally with | 
an applied irony that is refreshing, if of no} 
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BLUE 


For the Laundry 


The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 





Best and Goes 
Farthest 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 
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“Artloom Tapestry” 
Portieres 


“Artloom Tapestries” have 
made an enviable reputation 
with all who appreciate the 
higher standard of design, 
coloring and weaving, which 
these goods embody. This 
brand was awarded the gold 
medal at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. The Portiéres we 
offer are in solid colors, the 
design effect being produced 
in the weaving. They meas- 
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finished with silk cord edges. 





Be Good to Your Stove 


if you would expect your stove to be good 
to you. Keep it well polished, not simply 
because it’s more beautiful, but also to 


prevent rust getting into the 
iron and filling up the pores. 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


prevents rust and gives that 
thin, hard, brilliant, lustre 


secured by no other polish. 
Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 


Your grocer— 
The IMPROVED stove polish. 


Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. . SS 


The pattern is a_ tasteful 
combination of wreath and 
fleur-de-lis, enhanced by 

ribbon loop border design. 


These Portiéres are also reversible, the 
pattern being the same on both sides. 
The color is dark red. 


We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $6.00. While our 
supply lasts we will fill or- 
ders for $3.25 per pair. Sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


PERRY anne COMPANY :: BOSTON 
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M Berlin Kettle Steam Cooker Double Boiler 

+ 

: “8” Combinati 
ompination 
0] ° 

4 Aluminum 

M 

Cooking S 
ooking Set 

M 

4 ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will 
: go a long way toward satisfying the 
" desire of every housekeeper for a complete 


aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 
6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle Colander 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2%4-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost 
at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8’’ Combination Alumi- 
num Cooking Sets. This Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 


be paid by receiver. 
how much postage you should send 


If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 


us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Preserving Kettle Pudding Pan 


Colander Double Roaster 
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A positive and quick 
relief for coughs, colds 
and all throat irritations 


Keep a package handy for 
yourself and the children. 


hp LHICOS WALLEGUBNANTLESIUNTTY In this package, only 5 cents 
Briggs’ Cough Drops are pleasant to taste and always oe BRIGGS COMP ANY 


effective—a cold will not go down to your chest if : 
Briggs’ are taken at once. Keep a package at home. Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 
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